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COMMENT 


Wuen this number of the WEEKLY meets the reader’s eye, 
Mr. Wituiam J. Bryan will have received in the city of 
New York a welcome which, for impressiveness and fervor, 
will recall that given to Admiral Dewey when he returned 
a victor from the battle of Manila Bay. No such an outburst 
ot enthusiasm greeted the hero of Appomattox on his home- 
coming from a tour of the world. When a person previously 
unknown to fame, one WituiAM Hoce, the president of the 
Commercial Travellers’ Anti-Trust League, suggested that 
seme public notice should be taken of the return from foreign 
travel of a citizen whose principal claim to distinction lay 
in the fact that he had twice led nearly half his countrymen, 
not to victory, but to defeat, he builded better than he knew. 
The snowball was to become an avalanche. It is by no means 
easy to analyze and identify all of the diverse and complex 
causes of the phenomenon. One ean see at a glance, how- 
ever, some of the reasons why what might have been a well 


of pumped enthusiasm became a flowing well. The popular - 


heart craves an idol, and if, for the moment, none is to be 
found in the field of martial achievement, it warms to the 
political leader whose irrepressible moral courage, undaunted 
by two tremendous reverses, remains defiant of discomfiture. 
There is something majestic in the attitude of the man who 
stands forth serene in the conviction that all is not lost in 
loss itself, who persists in believing, and in forcing his party 
to believe, that hope is still perehed upon his banner, and 
that a third trial will result in triumph. Such lion-hearted 
self-assurance is infectious; it rallies the despondent like a 
bugle-call. 

Aside, too, from the stirring effect of an indomitable 
personality, the political situation is in several aspects 
fuvorable to the revival of Bryan’s popularity. Public senti- 
ment abhors a vacuum; it wants a conerete objective; needs 
to see its wishes and ideals incarnate in an individual. To 
the public eye the stage looks vacant when there is no star 
actor upon it. For the moment events have conspired to 
give Mr. Bryax, who, for some years, has been an under- 
study, the star réle, vice RoosEVELT, prospectively retired by 
his deliberate repudiation of a third term. In the Democratic 
party there is nobody to challenge Bryan’s preeminence, be- 
cause, although Mr. Jerome has quite as magnetic a hold 
upon an audience, his reputation, as yet, is local. We may 
say, then, that just now as a candidate for popular favor Mr. 
Bryan has the field to himself. Whether he can keep it for 
two years may be doubtful, but undeniably the auguries for 
his retaining it are goed. His boom has acquired such a tre- 
mendous momentum that his rivals must almost despair of 
wrecking it. Apparently he alone can wreck it by some fatal 
blunder such as darkened in an hour the radiant prospects 
of Martin Van Buren and of Henry Cray. Those who wit- 
nessed the electrifying demonstration in New York must have 
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felt that, unless misdirected by the steersman’s hand; the 
Bryan boom must burst through all obstacles and sweep him 
into the White House. 


The letter addressed by President Roosrve.r to Representa- 
tive James EK. Watson, of Indiana, the Republican whip in the 
Lower House of Congress, was really, of course, a. message 
to the people of the United States. Ostensibly, uo doubt, ii 
was penned in the interest of Republican nominees for seats 
in the popular branch of the Federal legislature. The frank- 
ly avowed desire, however, for the continuance of the contro] 
of that body by the Republican party is defended on broac| 
grounds of consideration for the nation’s welfare. Mr. Roosr- 
VELT, indeed, does not ignore the value of the support which 
measures earnestly commended by him to Congress have 
received from Democratic Senators and Representatives. He 
knows that Democratic votes were arrayed in solid, or almost 
solid, phalanx behind the railway-rate bill, the meat-inspection 
bill, and the pure-food bill, which formed the capital features 
of the administration’s internal programme. It is patent, 
on the other hand, that not one of those measures could have 
been passed unless it had been backed by a very large majority 
of the Republican party, which is preponderant in both 
Houses of the Fifty-ninth Congress. Where lies the respon 
sibility, there goes the major share of honor. It is impossible, 
in logic or in ethies, to deprive the dominant party of the pri- 
mary and principal credit for the passage of the laws that we 
have named. Undoubtedly there were some Republicans ii: 
each chamber, and especially in the Senate, who would hav: 
liked to defeat or emasculate some or all of those measures; 
it is equally certain that there were Democrats who would 
have preferred to enact extravagant, unjust, and, probably. 
impracticable, because unconstitutional, substitutes. Now, the 
danger is, as Mr. Roosrvett sees, that if the Democracy 
should acquire control in the Lower House of the Sixtieth 
Congress that party would be driven by motives of political 
strategy and tactics to differentiate sharply its position from 
that of its opponent, and would thus almost inevitably pas- 
under the influence of its most radical members. For similar 
reasons, the Republicans, who would still retain ascendency 
in the Senate, would be impelled to recede from the common 
ground temporarily occupied last winter by both parties, and 
would tend almost irresistibly to accept once more the guid- 
ance of those conservative leaders who, rightly or wrongly, 
are believed to have been no true friends of Mr. Roosevett’s 
internal policy. The result would be a Congress irremediably 
divided against itself, and, inferentially, a hopeless deadlock 
in legislation. 


That would be a state of things which the President desires 
earnestly to avert, not, however, with any persona! or partisan 
end in view, for his determination not to accept a renomina- 
tion two years hence seems irrevocable, and some of the 
measures advocated by him last winter were, obviously, noi 
framed in the interests of the Republican party, as hitherto 
those interests have commonly been understood. It is, on the 
contrary, as a patriot that he wishes to prevent a paralys's 
of legislation in the Sixtieth Cengress, because the laws re 
cently passed may need to be revised or supplemented in the 
spirit that dictated them, and because some measures reconi- 
mended by him, only second in importance, have thus far 
failed to be placed upon the statute-book. Among the latter 
measures he mentions three, namely, a bill prohibiting polit- 
ieal contributions by corporations at Federal elections; a bill 
lowering the duties on imports from the Philippines into the 
United States; and a bill limiting the number of hours in the 
day’s work Of railway employees. These and other projects 
which, in the President’s judgment, would embody the na- 
tion’s sense of duty or subserve the interests of the whole 
community, rightly interpreted, would almost certainly be 
incorporated in legislation if the administration could con- 
tinue to rely on a majority in each House of Congress, repre- 
senting a party which, cn the whole, has given him faithful 
and efficient support in his efforts at reform. He could rely 
upon no such support if at this juncture the control of the 
House of Representatives should pass into the hands of the 
Democracy, for thenceforth it would become the interest of 
each party, having in view the impending Presidential cam- 
paign of 1906, to maneuvre for what is called position, t» 


































compete with one another for the favor of this or that class 
or section, and, in a word, to subordinate national to partisan 
advantage. 

Two other points made by Mr. Roosevetr in his letter 
deserve consideration, and, in our opinion, cannot fail to re- 
ceive hearty approval. If the Republicans retain control of 
the Howe of Representatives we are reasonably certain to see 
the Sixtieth Congress adhere to the policy of maintaining 
on a high plane of efficiency the United States navy. It is 
unquestionably true, as the President says, that this country 
is committed irrevocably to the maintenance of the Monror 
doctrine, and no less irrevocably to the defending and _polic- 
ing of the Panama Canal. Our championship of the Monrog 
doctrine, however, and the announcement of our resolve with 
reference to the interoceanie waterway across the American 
isthmus would both be absurd upon their face if the Sixtieth 
Congress should fail to keep the navy at as high a point of 
eiticieucy as possibly can be attained. Now, for reasons inci- 
dent to party strategy and tactics, on the eve of a Presidential 
contest, it might not be, and probably would not be, the 
interest of a Democratic majority in the next House of 
Representatives to concur with the Republicans in upholding 
ithe administration’s naval programme. The Democratic 
leaders would probably succumb to the temptation of raising 
the war-cry of retrenchment in every brauch of Federal ex- 
penditure. Of much more importance, however, than the 
effect which a disagreement of the two Houses with regard 
to the naval budget might produce on our external policy 
would be the wide-spread uneasiness and alarm excited in 
every field of American manufacturing industry by the de- 
mand of a Democratic majority in the House of Representa- 
tives for an immediate and sweeping revision of the DincLtey 
tariff. 

As Mr. Roosevetr seems to recognize distinctly in his 
letter, tariff revision is not a simple question of read- 
justing this or that particular rate or schedule, as economic 
conditions change. Nobody would oppose this or that reason- 
able and harmless readjustment if it could be attained without 
exciting universal and disastrous perturbation. Unfortunate- 
ly, hitherto in the history of tariff emendation it has proved 
impracticable to enact two or three amendments agreed upon 
beforehand without consenting to innumerable others, some, 
possibly, innocuous, many mischievous in a high degree. That 
is why the prospect of any tariff revision inevitably unsettles 
prices, alarms capital, postpones contracts, and paralyzes pro- 
duction. It is the limitless uncertainty that stops the wheels 
ot business. It is, of course, possible in theory to conceive 
of a tariff revision strictly confined to two or three items 
which might have no dislocating influence on the nation’s 
industrial machinery. If, for instance, it were practicable 
for the President to announce that, in his opinion, two or 
three changes in the Dincuey tariff should be made, but that 
if a bill to that effect should contain any other changes than 
those specified it would be vetoed by him, not a ripple would 
be witnessed on the smooth current of the national prosperity. 
Such a dictatorial announcement, however, would be resented 
bitterly by the Federal legislature, and in practice, therefore, 
might be out of the question. We infer that, as things are 
now, and so long as our prosperity endures, President Roosr- 
VELT is a stand-patter. 

As we go to press, reports concerning the progress of the 
insurrection against the PauMa administration are conflicting, 
and there is some reason to doubt the truth of the reassuring 
despatches sent by the Havana government. Some telegrams 
read as if they had been doctored by censors. For example, 
we are told in one sentence that General Pino Guerra, 
at the head of a considerable force of insurgents, attacked 
on that day the town of Guanes, in the province of Pinar del 
Rio, but was completely defeated, and retired after suffering 
a heavy loss. In another sentence, seemingly overlooked by 
the censors, the statement is made that details of the fight 
near Guanes show that it ended in a disgraceful rout of the 
government troops. There is evidently no foundation for the 
PaLMA government’s assertion that the uprising is confined to 
the most westerly province and to the country immediately 
adjoining the capital. On the contrary, fighting on a small 
scale is reported from various points in the provinces of 
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Matanzas and Santa Clara, and the news comes from San- 
tiago that Garcia Canizares, formerly president of the Cuban 
House of Representatives, is leading a band near Sancti 
Spiritus. The insurgents are composed mainly, but not ex- 
clusively, of Liberals, and their pretext for revolution is the 
notorious fact that the recent reelection of Sefor Pauma, the 


-candidate of the Moderates, to the Presidency was brought 


about by violence and fraud. As yet the rebels have no candi- 
date of their own for the Presidency, and confine themselves 
to a demand for an annulment of the late elections and a 
new appeal to the voters, conducted under legal conditions. 





Well-attested facts indicate that they are justified in deserib- 
ing Sefior Patsa’s reelection as a farce. In many towns, we 
are told, the Liberals were driven by soldiers from the voting- 
places, and from another town the returning officers reported 
a government majority more than twice as large as the whole 
number of electors registered. The great and growing un- 
popularity of President Pauma is indisputable. He has on 
his side, however, the ostensible regularity of his title to his 
office, the possession of which is nine points of the law, the 
command of revenues that will enable him to arm a large 
body of troops, and for the present, at least, the support of 
some of the ablest men in the island, as, for instance, General 
Freyre Anprave, formerly Secretary of the Interior. The 
insurgents, on the other hand, though they seem to have the 
sympathy of many veterans of the war for independence, are 
not as yet backed openly by many civilians of experience and 
influence in public affairs. They have one such leader, how- 
ever, if it be true that a band of revolutionists in Santa 
Clara is headed by Dr. Orestes Ferrara, a lawyer and pro- 
fessor in the Havana University, and formerly secretary to 
General Gomez. Sefior Zayas, a distinguished Liberal, and 
lately candidate for the Vice-Presideney, declares, although 
he has taken no part in the present movement, that the recent 
elections must be annulled. Seftor Risquet, a negro member 
of the Cuban Congress, said, on his departure from New 
York for Havana, that although he was not in favor of the 
insurrecticn, the outbreak of it had been no surprise to him. 


A Cuban merchant, whose name is suppressed, lest his 
business should suffer from his taking sides, told a news- 
paper reporter that in his opinion the Havana government 
would find it difficult, if not impossible, to suppress the revo- 
lution now under way. Ilis notion, which seems to be shared 
by many merchants in Havana, was that the United States 
should intervene for the purpose of restoring peace in the 
island, and that President Pautma should be forced to resign 
if he will not take that step voluntarily. A number of more 
or less well-known Cubans, who are temporarily sojourning 
in New York, are preparing a petition to President Roosr- 
VELT, in which he will be requested to stop the revolution by 
sending a commission to Cuba to assure its people. that a new 
and honest election shall be held. No appeal for interposition 
on its behalf has been made by the PatMa government, which, 
naturally, would be loath to acknowledge its inability to pro- 
tect the lives and property of foreigners. Only on that pre- 
text would the PLarr amendment authorize the Roosrvetr 
administration to interfere. We hope that Mr. Roosrveir 
will avoid with the utmost wariness the commission of any 
act that would seem to evince partiality for either of the two 
political parties in Cuba, or to indicate a desire to bring 
about the annexation of the island. Already the motives 
prompting us to uphold the secession of Panama from Co- 
lombia, and to act as revenue-collector in Santo Domingo, 
are suspected in Latin America, and the main purpose of 
Secretary Roor’s mission, thus far so successfully prosecuted, 
was to dispel the suspicion. Now, when his circumnavigation 
of South America is but half finished, it would be most un- 
fortunate should an interposition of the United States on 
behalf of either Moderates or Liberals in Cuba cast doubt on 
the sincerity of our professed resolve to give Cuba inde- 
pendence. 


The people of Massachusetts are entitled to commisera- 
tion. A year ago they apparently declared that they desired 
freer commercial arrangements with Canada. Their manu- 
facturers, as well as their consumers, believe that. they need 
unrestricted commercial intercourse with Canada, and espe- 
cially with the Provinces. Their expression of this convic- 

























































tion was made first by electing Douctas Governor in a 
Presidential year, and then by nearly electing Henry M. 
Wuirney Lieutenant-Gevernor in 1905, although the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, himself a_ tariff - revisionist, 
was elected by a substantial majority. The Governor, Curtis 
GUILD, was so strongly impressed by the vote for Mr. Wurr- 
NEY that he informed President Roosrvett that on the tariff 
issue the State would be carried by the Democrats. This 
remarkable statement, however, made no impression on the 
Massachusetts Republican leaders. They have told their 
people that they cannot have reciprocity, while one of the 
organs of the protective system has upbraided the unruly 
commonwealth, and has told the people who are mourning a 
vanishing prosperity to take a “national view” of the ques- 
tion. This means that it is the patriotic duty of Massa- 
chusetts to sacrifice her material welfare to the interests of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and other States. Thus the 
people of the State have not much to expect on this score 
from the Republican leaders, who will renominate Mr. Curtis 
GuILb, but who will, at the same time, repudiate his princi- 
ple and scoff at his warning. If the Republicans carry the 
State, as they probably will, no help will be given it, and no 
notice will be taken of its complainings. So long as Massa- 
chusetts is loyal to the present leaders of the Republican 
party in the State, so long its demands for the redress of 
its grievances will be unheeded. Pennsylvania regards its 
own interests from the “national point of view,” and Massa- 
chusetts is expected to ignore its own needs from the same 
point of: view. 


But the Massachusetts people have heretofore shown them- 
selves ready to break away from a bondage in which their 
sacrifices have been received with such cynical contempt for 
their welfare. Why will they not again declare their inde- 
pendence and elect a Democrat? Because the Democratic 
party of the State is a‘ficted; as an organism it is entirely 
without mind. It is so lacking in principle and purpose that 
at first it was fearful lest Mr. Moran, of Boston, the pos- 
sessor of much emotional excitement, would compel it to 
nominate him. Then, for a moment, it thought that it would 
adopt the policy of reciprocity, and it settled itself down into 
the semblance of a real political party. Its leaders were per- 
suaded that Mr. WuitNey was the embodied issue, and they 
worked upon him until, unwillingly, he consented to contend 
for the nomination. Then the leaders who had brought this 
about began to think that they would rather be candidates 
than have Wuitney Governor. So they sneered at him, and 
insulted him, and in many ways manifested their disagree- 
ments, their jealousies, their inappreciativeness of their op- 
portunity, their utter incoherence. Mr. Wuirney did what 
a dignified gentleman ought to have done, and definitely 
withdrew. Since then these snarling gentlemen have been 
busily engaged in running away from the responsibilities 
which they thus created for themselves. Whatever may 
happen, no real opposition is likely to develop to the Repub- 
lican leaders who are for taking the “national view” at the 
cost of Massachusetts. That the interests of a whole State 
should be thus at the merey of two such sets of politicians 
is one of the most curious developments of modern de- 
mocracy. 

We had begun to think that, perhaps, after all, the excep- 
tional activity manifested this year by the katydids did not 
presage an eruption, when, lo and behold! the almost op- 
pressive silence of Ovster Bay was broken by the official 
announcement that the great and good father had found a 
new reform to play with. It was a happy inspiration on the 
part of some casual visitor to suggest, probably at luncheon, 
that the English language had become a back number and 
needed a gencral refurbishing. Life was becoming dull and 
stale. Politics were only irritating. There was nothing 
new under the sun.. At any moment the versatile Kaiser 
might discover a green or brown peril, or indite a martial 
poem. The colossal commoner, too, was rapidly approaching 
our shores, and even the most gorgeous naval pageant of the 
century seemed unlikely to distract public attention from 
that vivid personality sagaciously exhibited under the vary- 
ing lights of the lime. Plainly, to any one but a weakling 
quick and novel action became irresistible. 
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Such, in a general way, was the background when the 
President put forth the thrilling announcement of. his dis- 
covery that the English language was defective and must be 
set right forthwith. Moreover, believing’ in the efficacy of 
deeds rather than words, himself would blaze the way and set 
a glowing example by ordering the public printer to mis- 
spell his messages and letters thenceforth. Secretary Lose 
flashed the news over the unresisting wires to the happy 
society consisting chiefly of Professor Branper MatrHEews 
and Doctor ANDREW CaRNEGIE, which had been formed and 
pledged its untiring determination to “simplify ” the moss- 
covered language of the effete past and unprogressive present. 
It must have annoyed the President to discover that the dis- 
tinguished society had decided to change the spelling of only 
three hundred words as a starter. If he could have spared the 
time to peek into the dictionary and make selections with 
the unerring precision which characterizes mental swiftness, 
he would probably have made the number three thousand 
or even perhaps three hundred thousand, or goodness knows 
how many millions; but time was short; other duties were 
pressing, and half a loaf was better than no bread. So the 
deed was done between meals, and for the ’steenth time the 
Kaiser must feel like thirty pfennigs. The complete list of 
words embraced in the edict is printed on another page. 
It comprises many that have become practically obsolete, and 
not a few whose spelling has already undergone a change in 
the ordinary course of usage; but there remain a sufficient 
number to give rise to a fair amount of confusion in the 
public printing-office, and to serve as a constant reminder of 
the inflexible determination of our courageous Chief Magis- 
trate to take the human race by the scruff of the neck and face 
it towards the rising sun. Our English cousins enviously 
ridicule the attempt, and predict abject failure of what they 
eall a silly pronunciamento, thereby succeeding only in il- 
lustrating their own ignorance of contemporaneous history. 
The most casual inquiry would have demonstrated the full 
force and effectiveness of a firm attack, backed by a glowing 
example. Only two years ago the President made the start- 
ling discovery that the American race was petering out, and 
promptly issued an unofficial proclamation prohibiting race 
suicide, resulting in the finest crop of divorces in the history 
of the country. 


Candidly, though, and between ourselves, of course, what 
is a President for, anyway? The antiquated document 
known as the Constitution of the United States declares that 
ne shall be the commander-in-chief of the army and navy; 
that he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons, to 
make treaties under certain conditions, to appoint ambassa- 
dors, consuls, judges, from time to time to give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and to recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient, to receive ambassadors, and 
especially to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 
These are no small tasks. Indeed, some Presidents have 
found them most onerous and quite sufficient to absorb one’s 
entire mental and physical activity. Certain specific duties, 
also, are prescribed for the Congress, one of which relates to 
the appropriation of moneys for public use. Probably no- 
body will object to a popular Chief Executive humoring him- 
self by adding materially, as this order must necessarily 
add, to the cost of eonducting the public printing-establish- 
ment. If the innovation be made applicable to only the 
President’s personal effusions the extra expense will not 
amount to much, but gf, as is anticipated, all of the govern- 
mental departments emulate the example of their chief, and 
from time to time adopt further recommendations from the 
MatTTuHEws-CarRNEGIE committee, confusion will be worse con- 
founded, and a million dollars a year will not be too much 
to allow for the exploitation of a fad. There is no reason 
to believe that the Congress will forsake the accepted dic- 
tionaries of the English language, nor is it probable that the 
Supreme Court will attend spelling lessons at the White 
House. It would be most surprising, moreover, if Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’s successor should follow in his footsteps in this regard. 
To the historian of the future, therefore, our publie records 
will seem a veritable hodgepodge. 


Like every other citizen, Truroporet Roosrvett has the 


privilege of speliing in any way he may see fit. It 























does not seem to have occurred to him that as President 
he has no such prerogative. Without discussing the merits 
of the scheme further than to note that the object of writing is 
to convey to the eye what the speech conveys to the ear, and 
that the substitution of arbitrary changes for those that come 
naturally into a live language necessarily permits an individual 
license, resulting in a jumble, we cannot but frankly regret 
the performance of an act which brings the great position 
of the Presidency into a sort of association with vulgar 
humor. It is a simple fact that during the past fortnight 
the President’s name has been linked in the public mind, 
not with the names of Professor MatrHews, Mr. GrLper, 
et al, but with Artemus Warp and Josu Binumcs. This 
seems to us extremely unfortunate, as indicating a lack 
of care in maintaining the true dignity of the highest polit- 
ical office in the world. It may be that President RoosEveEtt’s 
meddlesomeness is least harmful when brought to bear upon 
such extraneous matters, and perhaps we ought to be satisfied 
if he will leave us the Bible and prayer-book in their present 
form. But somehow this conclusion does not seem as satisfy- 
ing as we might with reason wish. 


“Must there be a spelling-reform plank in the next Repub- 
lican platform ? 





The naval review at Oyster Bay, because it is commanded 
by Admiral Rostey D. Evans perhaps, recalls an incident of 
the Spanish war which has not before been written about. 
It may be that its recital at this time will help to show how 
accurate a man is this officer, who has suffered somewhat 
from a false conception of his character, for he has been 
accused by those who do not know him of being hasty and, 
occasionally, even bombastical. Admiral Sampson had deter- 
mined to bégin the war by the bombardment of Havana, and 
on the 4th of April, 1898, Evans, then captain, wrote a letter 
to the then editor of Harprer’s WeeEKLY containing this 
paragraph: 

I shall have the honor of leading in the Jowa, and when we 
open, at about 800 yards, with /ndiana close astern, if those poor 
chaps from the Maine don’t giggle in their coffins it will be a 
wonder. 

This was the pregnant part of the letter. Sampson was 
forbidden from Washington to attack Havana, much to his 
disappointment and wrath. To one sitting at a distance, not 
knowing Evans, and knowing of the proposed bombardment 
cnly as a rumor, the letter might have seemed a bit. of bluster. 
But after a few months chance put the log-book of the New 
York, the flag-ship, in the way of the recipient of the letter, 
and there he read Sampson’s order for the bombardment of 
Havana, giving the order of the ships and designating the 
distance at which the firing should begin, precisely as Evans 
had stated them in the letter. Evans wrote by the book, and 
so he invariably does on important matters, giving to his 
words that picturesqueness common to many sea - fighters, 
which is spoken of as their “ touch.” 

But why go in to within 800 yards of the new forts, which 
were much more heavily armed than the ships of Sampson’s 
fleet? Months after reading the log-book the recipient of 
the letter attended a dinner given in honor of Admiral 
Sampson. The admiral made there one of the few speeches 
of his life, and in it he told the reason—a reason character- 
istic of his keen judgment and of his boldness—for selecting 
800 yards. He had found out that, a short time before, the 
Spaniards had momentarily awakened from their usual tor- 
por and had practised from the new works, firing at floating 
targets. They had floated these targets past their guns at 
3000 yards. Sampson at once concluded that they suppose 
that he would attack at that distance, and quickly determined 
to go in at 800 yards, for, he explained, the Spaniards, having 
ence fixed their sights for a target 3000 yards away, would 
not be able to change them, but would fire over his ships 
until he had dismounted their heavy pieces with his rapid- 
fire guns. So the chain was completed, for we had the facts 
and the reason for them. 





The Harvard oarsmen who row on Saturday of.this week 
against Cambridge were at last accounts in as good order 
as could be expected. It seems that Giass’s bad knee has 
not yielded to treatment, and his place will have to be filled 
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by a substitute, but the crew seems to be in condition to make 
a good exhibition of its powers. Mr. LEHMANN, the umpire, 
who coached Harvard crews for two years, says that this 
present Harvard crew rows a stroke that differs in many 
essentials from any stroke he has ever seen. The Cambridge 
oarsmen row according: to English university traditions, the 
same which Mr. LEHMANN tried without much success to 
introduce at Harvard. The race, therefore, will be in con- 
siderable measure a competition between methods, and will 
be on that account cf especial interest to experts. While 
American colleges have borrowed rowing ideas from time 
to time from the English universities, it has not seemed 
possible as yet to transplant the English method in its per- 
fection to this country. That may be partly for the reason 
that many of the English’ lads begin rowing at thirteen or 
fourteen at school, whereas there is hardly an American 
preparatory school in which rowing is a favored sport. At 
St. Paul’s in Concord there is some rowing, but at Andover, 
Exeter, and almost all the rest of the greater schools that 
feed the colleges, baseball and football are the sports in which 
the energies of the boys find their vent. Every high school 
plays baseball and football, but American college oarsmen, 
as a rule, get all or nearly all of their training while they are 
in college. 


The Frankensteins who have put together the new foot- 
ball have pretty much finished their prognostications as to 
the character of their offspring, and are now waiting to see 
Low he will behave. They are hopeful about his deportment, 
but very uncertain still about the details of it. The ten- 
yard rule, the forward pass, and’ on-side kick are among 
the innovations, and a new rule keeps the lines the length 
of the ball apart. Strict enforcement of rules by competent 
umpires is another thing which is looked to save a game 
which must be good if it is to stay. 

The Federation of Labor in New Jersey argues against the 
law prohibiting the sale of rum and tobacco in that State on 
Sunday, on the ground that it hurts the labor interests. 
Musicians, it seems, are thrown out of work by the closing of 
Sunday beer-gardens, and the Sunday trade in union-made 
cigars has fallen off disastrously, and all on account of the 
new Sunday prohibition law. As a consequence, the brewers’ 
and cigarmakers’ unions have lost many members, and the 
new law is berated as one that “works great injury upon a 
great number of wage-earners in the State.” It is hard to 
see how the Fourth Commandment can escape condemnation 
by the same reasoning, but probably that would not daunt 
the Federation of Labor. 





There is talk of a new Ku Klux in Georgia to protect 
ithe white women against negro assailants. The proposition 
is sure to be energetically discussed at home, and to better 
purpose than it can be discussed abroad. The objections to 
it are obvious. A secret organization for the prevention 
of crime ought not to be necessary in Georgia or any other 
Southern State. Whatever additional organized protection 
is needed ought surely to be furnished by police organiza- 
tions of one kind or another, born in the daylight and em- 
ployed to vindicate and enforce the law; not to supersede it. 

This being a fairly commodious country with extensive 
outlying territory, it ought to be possible to find a place 
where the two’ negro regiments which the law requires to 
be part of our army may be stationed without offence to any 
considerable population. The whole truth about the Browns- 
ville incident seems not to be obtainable, but enough of it 
has come out to demonstrate that Fort Brown is no longer 
a suitable station for negro troops, and that it was wise and 


- necessary to move away such as were there. 


The little book that Mr. Bryan tackled—Jletters from a 
Chinese Official—had been waiting a surprisingly long time 
to be assailed by some one who had at least looked at China 
and had some first-hand impressions of it. - Its merit was in 
its cleverness, which was admirable, but every thoughtful 
reader who read it must have asked himself if there was any 
true resemblance between the China that the “ Official ” 
pictured and the China that exists. Mr. Bryan, having just 
been to China, is able to say, “ Things looked different to me.” 







































Good Manners 


Tue American summer hotel, with all its traditions of gre- 
gariousness and sociability, is a wonderful school. in which to 
study that most necessary branch of the humanities, good man- 
ners—and bad. The European hotel offers no such facilities, 
founded as it is upon a wholly different basis. For Europe has 
reached such years of discretion that it protects privacy. It may 
be said to have attained that state of maturity in which the ideal 
cay is that described by an Oxford professor of recent literary 
confessions, who tells us that it consists in a solitary breakfast 
and a solitary morning; a single companion for luncheon and 
exercise; again more solitary hours; and then two or three con- 
genial companions for dinner and the evening. This régime could 
only be bettered if one demanded two more solitary hours before 
retiring. 

Once we lay aside our youthful idealisms and enthusiasms, 
when each new person or group of persons promises us a possible 
clue to the universe, the mixed gathering offers us only an oppor- 
tunity for fortitude and a hasty summoning of our stanchest 
philosophy. But once laid open to the affliction of such events it 
is hardly fair to accept it in the spirit of that undergraduate of 
the same confessor, who, on being summoned to meet the Dean of 
his college, recounted his entertainment thus: “He asked me 
to sit down, so I sat down; he asked me to eat an apple, so I ate 
it: he asked me to take a glass of wine, so I poured one out and 
drank it. I am told that he tries to get you to talk so that he 
can see what kind of a fellow you are; I did not want him to 
know what kind of a fellow I was, so I did not talk, and 
presently I came away.” 

Social intercourse was undoubtedly invented for purposes of 
communication, trivial and otherwise, and good manners make it 
incumbent upon one to remain in solitary confinement, or to 
make the customary comments on the state of the weather and 
one’s health, or to show the usual interest in one’s neighbor's 
view of these vital matters. One can hardly fancy that gentleman 
to have spread good cheer and genial entertainment about him, 
who, returning from an afternoon tea, reported that he had gone 
into a hot room where he saw a great many people, none of whom, 
had they been books, he would ever have read. 

There is such a thing, of course, as too great conversational 
abilities, and one recalls the opprobrium attached to COLERIDGE’S 
name and the charming legend of that button from his listener’s 
waistcoat to which, with eye cast inward, he discoursed with 
fluency and pleasure, while the friend, who had gently dissevered it 
with his penknife, attended to the other interests of life and re- 
turned to find the discourse still pouring forth in copious flow. 
MACAULAY’S name bears the same stigma. His voice, it seems, was 
never tired, and even a rough crossing upon the English Channel 
only served in his case to set him reciting Minton’s “ Paradise 
Lost.” Was it not Samvet Jounson who found the only way of 
preserving intact his friendship with Boswet1 was the pre- 
cautionary means of saying, from time to time, “Let us not 
meet to-morrow.” 

“Let us not meet to-morrow!” What words of wisdom these 
are! How much of good will and kind feeling might be pre- 
served if we but took recourse to them often enough. But in de- 
fault of courage to adopt this measure, it is a great lesson to 
learn to decorate silence with conciliatory smiles and to punctuate 
it with polite questions as to the most external of our neighbor's 
interests. For maturity, this method works indifferent well. For 
youth it partakes, perhaps, too nearly of the nature of an un- 
expected cold-water plunge. Youth still looks to be impressive; 
even preposterously expects others to be impressive, from time to 
time, and under these circumstances good manners must perhaps 
lay down a more exacting law. Who can remember, without a 
certain tenderness and .relenting, the silent prayer of Marte 
BASHKIRTSEFF on entering a room where she was awaited, “O 
God! make me worth meeting!” It was a high hope and an ex- 
travagant desire, but even the most tired of middle-aged people 
would hardly have relished being the providential means of blight- 
ing so innocent an ambition. So perhaps it is as well, in the 
cause of good manners, to keep alive in ourselves a sense of the 
possible expectations of those we meet, and to try to temper the 
inevitable disappointment in our intellectual attainments by an 
increased faith in our kindliness and good will. 

There are, at any rate, certain types of bad manners always 
te be found on any summer-hotel piazza for our edification and 
warning, and with these the more sphinxlike our demeanor the 
better for them and the better for us. There is the long-winded 
person, he who desires to unburden his mind at length and at 
large, of the intricate windings of his mental associations, and the 
exact genealogy of his great-aunt’s third cousin’s husband’s step- 
child; there is the prying person who asks you candidly, un- 
abashed, where you have been, how long you stayed, and what 
you were doing while you were in your own room. To these ques- 
tions a very vague “yes” accompanied by a near-sighted gaze 
and an expression as of being hard of hearing is an excellent and 
effective answer, and if the interlocutor follows it up with another 
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questioning “ yes?” and a decidedly upward inflection, it may be 
replied to once more with a decisive “yes” and a downward 
inflection, which almost always calls a halt in the intercourse. 
There is the egotistical person, usually preoccupied with ill health 
or physical discomforts and unfortunately versed in pathological 
information, much interest in operating-tables, and the data of a 
trained nurse’s handbook. <A sort of mental smell of iodoform 
attaches to such people, and it is well to pass them with a bow 
and smile and sit down on the other side of the piazza, lest our 
faith in the possibility of good manners be too strained and our 
hope for human intercourse rudely destroyed. But all these types 
are to be met with a wider charity than the pseudo-intellectualist 
who desires to tell you the work he has done, his importance to the 
world in general, and to some particular class, or sect, or circle 
in particular. “I watched to-day,” says a philosopher, “a party 
of children at play. One detestable little boy spent the whole 
time in climbing up a step and jumping from it while he en- 
treated all the others to see how far he could project himself.’ 
Now to go to a party to see some one else jump from the step is 
a great trial of patience and good manners, and it is difficult to 
offer an easy and philosophic course of conduct with which to meet 
a claim for admiration in no wise a spontaneous outburst, indeed 
which we find owselves utterly incapable of presenting, even with 
the thumbscrews on. Perhaps this is the point at which we 
must take refuge in good morals. GOETHE told us long since that 
good manners were good morals. They emerge inviolable only 
from a tender and unselfish heart. To radiate so as to bring out 
what is best in all those around us is a task to call forth deeper 
thoughts, profounder principles, than can be bought in the open 
market-place. It means thought ever bent on attaining self-re- 
straint, sincerity, simplicity, and the tyue kindliness which, under 
all difficulties, recognizes the fundamental unity of human life, 
and that all failures and all successes are really as much our own, 
as vital to us personally, if we could but realize it, as the little 
dates which mark our coming and our passing. 





Personal and Pertinent 


“REFORM the spelling, will he!” exclaimed the malicious lady. 
* And is he going to leave the ‘1’ out of *‘ RoosEvett’?” 


Some of the improved words will be hard to get into a state 
paper—* dactyl,” for example. 


The Cuban rising finds Mr. Root away. With an earthquake- 
riven city in his path and this Cuban rebellion in his wake, Mr. 
Roor must feel that things take advantage of his absence to 
happen. 


The Washington Post favors the return to the Senate of GEORGE 
Peasopy Wetmore, of Rhode Island, as a man whose Senatorial 
experience ought not to be lost. “In the long and careful scrutiny 
of public expenditures, and in the proper disposition of _ the 
enormous sums required to conduct the public business, Mr. Wer- 
MORE,” it says, “ has performed conscientious and valuable service 
to the country.” 


Endorsing the CARNEGIE-MATTHEWS list of words to be simpli- 
fied in their spelling, the President invites us to write “ thru” for 
“through,” “cue” for “ queue,” “bur” for “ burr,” “ kist ” for 
“kissed,” “ mist ” for “ missed.” Maybe we will, but “ thru ” tastes 
of JosH Briiincs, “cue” and “mist” have different meanings 
from “queue” and “missed,” “burr” needs all its “r”s, and 
“kissed” has sentimental associations. With much less_re- 
luctance folks will write “gage” for “gauge” or “ax” for 
“axe.” Rather more than half of the 300 words given out for 
improvement by the Simplified Spelling Board look natural as 
improved. In the cases of most of them the simplified form of 
spelling is already in common and familiar use. 


“ec 


” 


If FRANKLIN BENJAMIN SANBORN, altruist and journalist, was 
born in 1831, as is asserted in -Who’s Who in America, he must 
be approaching maturity. Maturity, indeed, is suggested by his 
Saturday letters to the Springfield Republican, of which he is the 
Boston correspondent. If he had not lived and known men he 
could not know so many amusing and apposite stories. Mr. 
SANBORN may have forgotten more than most people know, but 
the same excess is still more impressively noticeable in what he 
remembers. And the views that he expounds, however one may 
dissent from them, are of a high average of interest, and com- 
municated with exceptional animation. As when he says, speak- 
ing of Henry M. Wuitney’s withdrawal as candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of Massachusetts, ‘“ Mr. 
Whitney is not the man to be stuffed like an old hat in the 
broken window of the Gastonian abandoned farmhouse, while 
waiting for the Bryan triumphal procession to go by.” Mr. SAn- 
BORN puts enough humor, knowledge, and vitriol into his weekly 
communications to leave an average annalist cleaned out in six 
months. Yet he has been doing it for some time, 
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GREAT deal of interest, compounded of both approval and 
protest, has been aroused by the announcement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, made on August 24, of his conversion to 
the spelling-reform movement, and his orders issued to 
the Public Printer to print, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the spelling-reform committee, all messages from 
the President and all other documeuts coming from the White 
House as soon as lists of the simplified words shall be obtained. 
In the United States there is marked division of opinion, both 
of the pros and cons, who have arisen in great numbers at this 


pronunciamento of the President. A hurricane of indignation 
seems, however, to have swept the English press, and it has un- 
qualifiedly assailed the President’s action. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the spelling-reformation 
movement has unquestionably gained noticeable headway. The 
Simplified Spelling Board, whose recommendations in the amend- 
ment of words have been accepted by President Roosevelt, has se- 
lected three hundred words in which changes are proposed. These 
words in their new and old forms are given below. Many of them 
will be found to be already in general use in this country. 








THE 300 


WORDS SELECTED FOR CHANGE 








OLD FORM. 
abridgement 
accoutre 
accursed 
acknowledgement 
addressed 
adze 
affixed. 
although 
anapaest 
anaemia 
anaesthesia 
anaesthetic 
antipyrine 
antitoxine 
apothegm 
apprise 
arbour 
archaeology 
ardour 
armour 
artisan - 
assise 
axe 


banns 
barque 
behaviour 
blessed 
blushed 
brasen 
brasier 
bunn 

burr 


calibre 
calliper 
candour 
caressed 
catalogue 
catechise 
centre 
chapped 
cheque 
chequer 
chimaera 
civilise 
clamour 
clangour 
clapped 
clasped 
clipped 
clew 
coaeval 
colour 
coulter 
commixed 
compressed 
comprise 
confessed 
comptroller 
coquette 
criticise 
cropped 
crossed 
crushed 
queue 
cursed 
cutlass 
cyclopaedia 


dactyle 
dashed ° 
decalogue 
defence 
demagogue 
demeanour 
deposite 
depressed 
develope 
diaeresis 
dyke 
dipped 
discussed 
despatch 
distill 
distressed 
dolour 
domicile 
draught 
drachm 
dressed 
dripped 
drooped 
dropped 
dullness 


oecumenical 
aedile 

aegis 
enamour 
encyclopaedia 
endeavour 
envelope 
Aeolian 
aeon 
epaulette 
eponyme 


NEW FORM. 
abridgment 
accouter 
accurst 
acknowledgment 
addrest 


anesthesia 
anesthetic 
antipyrin 
antitoxin 
apothem 
apprize 
arbor 
archeology 
ardor 
armor 
artizan 
assize 

ax 


bans 
bark 
behavior 


brazen 
brazier 
bun 
bur 


caliber 
caliper 
candor 
carest 
catalog 
catechize 
center 
chapt 
check 
checker 
chimera 
civilize 
clamor 


comprest 
comprize 
confest 
controller 
coquet 
criticize 
cropt 
crost 
erusht 
cue 

curst 
cutlas 
eyclopedia 


dactyl 
dasht 
decalog 
defense 
demagog 
demeanor 
deposit 
deprest 
develo 
dieresis 


dipt 
discust 
ispatch 
stil 
istrest 





dulness 


ecumenical 
edile 

egis 

enamor 
encyclopedia 
endeavor 





OLD FORM. 


aera 
aesophagus 
aesthetic 
aesthetics 
aestivate 
aether 
aetiology 
exorcise 
expressed 


faggot 
phantasm 
phantasy 
hantom 
avour 
favourite 
fervour 
bre 
fixed 
flavour 
fulfill 
fullness 


gauge 
gazelle 
gelatine 
guild 
gypsy 
glose 
glycerine 
good-bye 
gramme 
gripped 


harbour 
hearken 
heaped 
haematin 
hiccough 
hough 
homoeopathy 
homonyme 
honour 
humour 
hushed 
hypothenuse 


idolise. 
impressed 
instill 


gaol 
judgement 


kissed 


labour 
lachrymal 


lodgement 
looked 
lopped 
lustre 


mamma 
manoeuvre 
materialise 
meagre 
mediaeval 
metre 
missed 
mitre 
mixed 
mould 
moulder 
moulding 
mouldy 
moult 
mullein 


naturalise 
neighbour 


omelette 
oppressed 
orthopedic 


paleography 
palzolithic 
paleontology 
palxozoic 
paraffin 
parlour 
partisan 


passed 
patronise 








NEW FORM. OLD FORM. NEW FORM. 
era pedagogue pedagog 
esophagus pedobaptist pedobaptist 
esthetic pheenix phenix 
esthetics phenomenon phenomenon 
estivate pygmy pigmy 
ether plough plow 
etiology polype polyp 
exorcize possessed possest 
exprest practice practise 

prefixed prefixt 
fagot prenomen prenomen 
fantasm pressed prest 
fantasy pretence pretense 
fantom preterite preterit 
favor pretermit pretermit 
favorite primeval primeval 
fervor professed profest 
fiber programme program 
fixt prologue prolog 
flavor propped propt 
fulfil purr pur 
fulness 
quartette quartet 
gage questor questor 
gazel quintette quintet 
gelatin 
gild rancour rancor 
gipsy rapped rapt 
gloze rase raze 
glycerin recognise recognize 
good-by reconnoitre reconnoiter 
gram rigour rigor 4 
gript rhyme rime ; 
ripped ript 
harbor rumour rumor 
harken on 
heapt sabre saber a 
hematin 4 saltpetre saltpeter 
hiccup saviour savior od 
hock savour savor ‘ 
homeopathy sceptre scepter 
homonym septette septet 
honor ; sepulchre sepulcher 
humor * sextette sextet 
husht i sylvan silvan 
hypotenuse cimeter, or scimitar simitar , 
sippe sipt 
idolize skillful skilful 
imprest So sithe 
instil skipped skipt 
slipped slipt 
jail smoulder smolder 
judgment snapped snapt 
sombre somber 
kist spectre specter 
splendour splendor 
labor steadfast stedfast 
lacrimal stepped stept 
lapt stopped stopt 
lasht stressed strest 
leapt stripped stript 
legalize subpoena subpena 
license succour succor 
licorice suffixed suffixt 

iter sulphate sulfate 
lodgment sulphur sulfur 
lookt sumach sumac 
lopt suppressed supprest 
luster surprise surprize 

synonyme synonym 
mama 
maneuver tabour tabor 
materialize tapped tapt 
meager teasel teazel 
medieval tenour tenor 
meter theatre theater 
mist though tho 
miter thorough thoro 
mixt speresenty thoroly 
mold throug thru 
molder throughout thruout 
molding tipped tipt 
moldy topped topt 
molt tossed tost 
mullen transgressed transgrest 
trapped trapt 
naturalize tripped tript 
neighbor tumour tumor 
niter 
nipt valour valor 
vapour vapor 
ocher vexed ~ vext 
odor ; vigour vigor 
offense visor vizor 
omelet ’ 
opprest waggon wagon 
orthopedic washed washt 
whipped whipt 
paleography whiskey whisky 
paleolithic willful wilful 
paleontology winked winkt 
paleozoic wished wisht 
parafin woe wo 
parlor woeful woful 
partizan woollen woolen 
past wrapped wrapt 
patronize 
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SECRETARY ROOT’S DIPLOMATIC 
TRIUMPH IN SOUTH AMERICA 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 
Special Correspondent for “‘ Harper’s Weekly ” 











Hotet ALEXANDRA, Rio DE JANEIRO, August 8, 1906. 
gs HEN a man tires of this,” said a fellow journalist, “ he 
is at the end—no beauty will ever give him another 
sensation.” 
We were standing on a hill overlooking the greatest 
panorama in the world. Before us was the blue of the 
bay, here and there blotted by a green island and bound in a chain 
of jagged hills that swept away and around as far as the eye could 
reach. Where it joined the sea in & narrow tongue of blue the 
rock towers of the Sugar Loaf and of the Fort of the Peak stood 
sentinel, their heads just veiled by fleecy clouds. Far away to the 
left rose the pale spires of the Organ Mountains, while directly 
below us, cut here and there by a multitude of palm-crowned 
hills, stretched Rio de Janeiro, resplendent in the varied garb of 
her brilliant-tinted houses and the rich red of her tiled roofs. 
Eighteen months ago I had ieft Rio, then just awakening from a 
sleep of centuries. The wide and flat peninsula upon which was 
crowded the old city, dating from colonial times, presented only 
eighteen months ago a maze of narrow streets and alleys almost 
impossible to thread on a busy day. But evidence that the awaken- 
ing had come with no uncertain march lay before me in what 
amounted to a miracle. 
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Secretary Root 


Where lichen-covered walls and moss-grown roofs had reigned 
supreme, to-day spreads a broad avenue such as few cities can 
boast. 

Cutting through the most congested part of the old town, the 
Avenida Central takes its straight, broad flight, in marked con- 
trast to the tortuous narrow streets that cross it at every angle, 
and links bay with bay. Here the new and the old, so symbolic 
of Rio to-day and yesterday, lie side by side—the Avenida, with its 
broad mosaic walks, asphalt pavement, and imposing array of are 
lights, the emblem of municipal ambition; and the old winding 
streets, darkened by lowering houses, and paved with the identical 
cobbles that a century ago jarred and tossed the royal coach of 
his rotund majesty, John VI., the emblem of laissez faire. 

The newcomer could not appreciate the tremendous advance of 
the Brazilian capital were it not for this surprising contrast 
offered by the uniformly imposing architecture of the new Avenida 
and the old houses of the side streets, whose extreme simplicity 
and square corners, irrespective of the windings of the way, often 
lead them not only to encroach upon the narrow causeway rele- 
gated to the pedestrians of their time, but often to totally absorb it. 

Whether because the class of pedestrians has risen to -higher 
estate, or because the choked chasms of these narrow streets were 
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Secretary Root driving through the Avenida Central on the Day of his Arrival in Rio. On his Left sits the Baron of Rio Branco, 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs 


“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ALL THIS IS THAT THROUGH THE SPONTANEOUS ACT OF A SECRETARY OF STATE WE HAVE ATTAINED A 


FRIENDSHIP WHICH MEANS MORE TO US COMMERCIALLY THAN THE FRIENDSHIP OF ANY COUNTRY OF THE FAR EAST OR OF EUROPE ” 
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The Avenida Central in the process of Demolition and Widening, September, 1904 








“IT SEEMS IMPOSSIBLE THAT TWO MILES OF HOUSES SHOULD BE TORN DOWN BY HAND AND REPLACED -WITIL-ARTISTIC AND MOD- 


ERN STRUCTURES 1N 


said by sanitists to cause the formation of stagnant pools in the 
air; or whether because the Prefect had his toes menaced by some 
heavy cart joggling indifferently over sidewalk and pavement, the 
fact is that two years ago Prefect Pereira Passos, having inoculated 
government and peeple with the idea of beautifying Rio to match 
the splendor of the setting God had given her, raised a working 
loan, and with an eye to returns, bought outright, condemned or 
disappropriated a broad swath across the city in less time than 
it would take to buy a house and Jot on Fifth Avenue. 

Then the Prefect began the tremendous work of demolition. It 
was undertaken with such unprecedented energy and showed, such 
immediate results, that those who were at first sceptical of the 
whole scheme scon joined the ranks of the buyers of lots at the 
city’s advanced prices. 

It seems impossible that two miles of houses should be torn 
down by hand and replaced with artistic and modern structures 
in Jess than two years. Yet that it has been done in Rio is proved 
by two of the photographs accompanying this‘article. The first 
of these pictures shows the Avenida as it was in the first stages 
of demolition during September of 1904; the latter as it was 
during the pageant which marked the triumphal progress of 
Secretary-of-State Root from the quay to his residence on the day 
of his arrival in Rio. 

This tremendous energy in municipal improvement has not by 
any means been restricted to the making of the Avenida. The 
policy of widening and paving the principal thoroughfares of the 
city has been carried out with splendid judgment by Mr. Passos. 
His army of laborers, at work day and night, extending the 
asphalt surface a block a day, opened the eyes of every foreigner 
who came to Rio imbued with the idea of Latin-American shiftless- 
ness, 

Besides this official activity innumerable contracting firms are 
at work upon the construction of big buildings on the Avenida Cen- 
tral and elsewhere, and the light and power company of the city, 
Virtually an American firm, has in its employ a force of two 
thousand men. 

Such was the busy scene which awaited the arrival of the Pan- 
American delegates, and above all the arrival of the first Secre- 
tary of State of the United States to make an official tour of 
foreign countries. 

The value of the deep impression this practical and widespread 
activity made upon visitors from North and South America alike 
cannot. be overestimated. To her sister Latin Republics Brazil 
has either been a subject of attacks directed against her claims 
to South-American supremacy, or by reason of her bulkiness she 
has been subjected to the ridicule of those South-American repub- 
lics which have attained a more spectacular advancement because 
their restricted territory and population: have made them a less 
unwieldy problem for the energies of those who had their develop- 
ment in hand. To the United States, Brazil has been merely a 
yellow place on the map, and the flood of information which is 
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bound to follow the third Pan-American conference will contain 
many a surprise for those to whom South America suggests 
no more than palm-trees, a sandy shore, and Castro in the fore- 
ground. 

Not the least interesting of the incidents connected with the 
opening of the confereuce was the question as to whether the recon- 
struction of the pavilion which won first prize for Brazil at the 
St. Louis Exposition would be completed in time for the opening 
session. 

The steel framework was brought down from the United States, 
and the re-erection of the building at the juncture of the Avenida 
and the Bayside Drive was commenced about nine months ago. It 
was only in April, however, that General Aguiar, designer and 
builder of the edifice, was notified that it was to be utilized as 
the convention hall. A day-and-night force of two hundred men 
was immediately engaged for work on the building proper. Up 
te within three days of the inauguration a sign hung from’ the 
scaffoldings offering employment of unskilled Jabor to all comers. 
The question in the hotels, on the streets, and' in the papers was, 
“Will it be done?” and the assertion “It will!” was returned 
with such a snap that conviction scarcely required evidence. 

Four days before the night marked for the opening the build- 
ing stood complete, all but the dome, and that lacked only kalso- 
mining, but around the building piles of debris of every descrip- 
tion made the spot an eyesore to all passers-by. ‘On this day a 
higk canvas curtain was stretched about the extensive grounds 
surrounding the pavilion, and three days later when it was_re- 
moved the eye was greeted by a tropical garden complete in every 
detail. 

Thousands of tiny shrub palms rustled their leaves to the 
breezes from the bay, green grass, coaxed into life under -wet 
blankets. surrounded pools and fountains, and rose-bushes in 
bloom nodded pleasantly amid the astonishment their presence 
aroused. In place of débris were clean graveled walks, and the 
flights of marble* steps leading to the two great portals of the build- 
ing shone like a Dutch housewife’s stone stoop. Within the 
building the transformation was no less complete.. Where all had 
been dust and shavings and spatters one found a luxuriously 
upholstered and exquisitely finished hall. Deep-red carpets 
matched the light green of silk curtain-hangings, and contrasted 
richly with the pure white of pillar and panel. 

It is true that the opening session of the convention was ad- 
journed from Saturday to Monday night, but this was because 
several members of the American delegation reached port only 
on Saturday morning, and not because General Aguiar had failed 
to keep his word to the Minister of Public Works. 

The third Pan-American Congress was opened on the night of 
Monday, the 28d of July, before a brilliant throng of invited 
guests. As was generally expected, His Excellency Dr. Joaquim 
Nabuco, Brazilian Ambassador at Washington, and chairman of 
the Brazilian delegation to the Conference, was elected its 










































president. His first official act was to call a vote on a motion to 
permit the presence of the press. The two-thirds vote necessary to 
modify the regulations of the assembly was secured, and in the 
session upon the following day this special permission for the 
attendance of the press was extended to cover the remainder of 
the conference. 

The salient feature of the opening session was not so much the 
fact of inauguration as the official announcement of peace sent by 
Guatemala, San Salvador, and Honduras to their respective dele- 
gates. These gentlemen took occasion to express their deep satis- 
faction at the successful results of the good offices and efforts of 
Mexico and the United States, and the general interest was so 
sincere that it was decided to send a vote of thanks to the two 
governments whose earnest intervention enabled the conference 
to undertake its task of approximation with all the Americas at 
peace with each other and the world. 

With the first lull in the affairs proper of the Congress came the 
arrival of Mr. Root. Echoes from ports further north told of an 
unprecedented reception, and Rio de Janeiro, bound to put a 
fitting climax to this succession of welcomes, prepared for his 
coming, on a scale which would have flattered rdyalty, and which 
set an unsurpassable standard for her rival capitals throughout 
his itinerary. 

From the time Mr. Root left the Charleston and surrendered 
himself to the hospitality of his hosts nothing that money could 
buy was spared for his lavish equipment and entertainment. 

The house which became his residence in Rio was ceded through 
courtesy by one of the oldest families of the empire, and in years 
long gone by was the home of royalty in the person of Queen Car- 
lotta. Even to-day it is a depository of objets d’art and number- 
less mementos of the fallen house of Braganca. 

Not a day of Mr. Root’s visit but was marked by some signifi- 
cant gala celebration or delightful excursion. These entertain- 
ments, most informal in their way of gathering in all the con- 
genial fashion of the city and distinguished foreigners, were re- 
markable for their tremendous proportions, and under the guise 
of teas and luncheons served lavish banquets, such as dimmed the 
splendors of our most reckless spenders. One of these teas at 
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which seventeen dishes of excellent cuisine and as many wines 
were served took place on the Customs Island after the Minister 
of Finance had carried the Secretary’s party, accompanied by three 
hundred of Rio’s best society, about the bay on a fast boat. Wines, 
food, and cigars in abundance for four hundred guests were served 
on little tables just out of reach of the sea’s spray, and when one 
has learned to his discomfiture that Havana cigars here cost never 
less than fifty cents apiece and champagne in proportion, the out- 
lay for such an entertainment becomes a matter of high specula- 
tion. Yet this tea was but a mere incident of the day’s programme. 

No honor is too high for the distinguished guest who has re- 
peatedly announced to the Brazilians that he comes on a special 
mission of friendship from the people of the United States. We 
learn as mere items that it cost $2000 to properly upholster the 
opera-box which Mr. Root visited for an hour or two, that his 
carriage was specially ordered from Paris, and that every room 
in the Foreign Office was redecorated by a Paris house. especially 
in his honor. 

The significance of all this is that through the spontaneous act 
of'a Secretary of State we have attained a friendship which means 
more to us commercially than the friendship of any country of the 
Far East or of Europe in its entirety. Few Americans are con- 
scious that feeling against the United States in Brazil and 
throughout South America has been of the bitterest for some years 
past, and the writer has frequently pointed out that in great part 
this feeling was due to our absolute ignorance and indifference in 
regard to these countries. The proof that he was correct lies 
in the hearty and widespread welcome which Mr. Root’s visit, at- 
tended by every consideration of the dignity of his mission and its 
object, has awakened through this the greatest and most conserva- 
tive of the South-American republics. Its civilization is not 
behind ours, its statesmen no less astute, its men of letters no less 
honored than ours, and that we should have been so long in 
according such a country her just attention and respect is as much 
to our shame as her pride and resentment has been to her credit. 
Mr. Root’s visit, not only to Brazil but to the other South-Amer- 
ican countries, marks the beginning of a new epoch of friendliness, 
from which the United States can reap the most beneficent results. 








ON THE HYPERTROPHY OF GOLE 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 








RE we in danger of spoiling our golf? The question inevit- 
ably arises when one considers the remarkable record 
made a few days ago by the professional player, Willie 
Anderson, on the Onwentsia links, one of the longest 
courses in the country. He did the eighteen holes in 67 

strokes in the morning and 68 in the afternoon. 

It is no disparagement of Anderson’s skill to say that the ac- 
complishment of this wonderfully Iow score was made possible 
by the latest improvements in clubs and balls. The very instru- 
ments that make phenomenally long shots possible add to the 
likelihood of wild play, as every amateur knows. Therefore 
it was Anderson’s supreme skill, no less than his unflagging 
stamina and self-control, which enabled him to achieve his very 
low score. 

But the peril to which the game is exposed is nevertheless made 
clear by the very fact that Anderson was able to do the eighteen 
holes in 67 strokes: I mean, the likelihood of changing golf from 
a game of many strokes to mere cross-country pedestrianism, 
varied by an occasional swing of the club. 

The average man plays golf for exercise and amusement. Natu- 
rally we all hate to do anything that is recommended because it 
will do us good. One good ride across country after the hounds 
is worth a score of therapeutic joggings along the Park bridle- 
path on a highly hygienic horse. No true man can take real 
interest in hauling chest-weights and puttering with dumbbells 
in a stuffy gymnasium. But give him springy turf to walk on, 
beautiful country to look out upon, the exhilaration of a contest 
to spur him on, and you so thoroughly gild the pill of exercise 
that he is unaware that the dose is doing him good. 

It cannot be denied that the greatest amount of exercise in golf 
consists in the tee shots and the strokes through the green. In 
the earliest days of the game, what with rough courses, balls 
not too well balanced, and crude clubs, the number of gtrokes 
needed to play eighteen holes was far greater than the number 
to-day. Even so recently as in the early days of Horace Hutchin- 
son, at Oxford, his tutor in logie inexorably defined golf as 
“putting little balls into little holes with instruments very ill 
adapted to the purpose.” 

How we have changed all that! From the moment, not so re- 
mote, that golf crossed the Atlantic, the fertile American mind 
has busied itself in devising schemes to enable the player to lessen 
the number of strokes. What folly! The good player could drive 
the old hard gutta-percha ball 180 or perhaps 200 yards. Presto! 
An American makes a ball whose core is a mass of rubber bands 
tightly wound around one another, and the new ball is so much 
more springy than the old that the driver sends it commonly 
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enough from 230 to 260 yards, and the giants of the game have 
several times driven more than 300 yards. 

To-day one manufacturer gives us a pneumatic ball, another, 
uses inner wrappings of silk, still another includes a drop of 
mercury in the heart of the ball, so that it will run more truly 
on the putting-green. 

Arid all to what purpose? Why, to lengthen the stroke and 
so cut down the number of strokes. But, some one asks, don’t 
we play golf as a most: pleasant exercisé, and therefore wouldn’t 
it be better to increase rather than diminish the number of 
strokes? No, no. We really play golf for the noble purpose of 
cutting down records. We care not who makes the laws or the 
scngs of the country, if only we can make its records. Let us 
cast out all considerations of health, of exercise, of sport, of 
amusement, and let us achieve records. No matter how we do it. 
We will use the most resilient balls man can make, extra long- 
shafted clubs, with phenomenal power of swiping, with convex faces 
of springy steel to heighten the force of our strokes, if we choose. 

Why not go further? Why shouldn’t every golfer fire his ball 
from a nice little brass cannon that will send it half a mile from 
the tee? Then he can trundle his small gun after him down the 
fair green, find the ball, if possible, and at last begin to approach 
and putt at the hole. 

Is this a fanciful suggestion? Look calmly at the achievement 
of Willie Anderson at Onwentsia: 


SUES sche che eae wee ou eee 33 3 44 44 3 4—32 

I Sap hawwuas Sues shoe 445 44 42 4 4~35—67 
NOME: coe Gies see eee stein 43 53 44 4 3 4~—34 

AM cclyn sepals ose Sebo e 44444 3 3 4 43468 
Observe the playing length (in yards) of the holes: 

1 2 3 At 5 6 7 8 9 
512 210 450 347 306 330 338 275 350—3118 


10 11 12 1: 14 15 16: Az 18 
445 400 500 373 330 220—3048 
WAN 606 oNGRG Sond oad aS Sass deeeeen eee 6166 ya rds. 


Think of what it means to play such a course as that in 67 
strokes! There were at least eighteen putts; therefore Anderson 
could not have actually swung his clubs more than 49 times 10 
the whole morning’s play, or more than 50 times in the afternoon. 

No amateur, of course, can make any such score as this. But let 
us suppose that the fairly good player does Onwentsia in 170 
strokes, that gives him only 152 swings of the club for his whole 
day of exercise. Would not 200 strokes really be better for him? 
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ISRAELI called the hansom ‘ the gondola of London,” but 
the phrase is not wholly accurate. The hansom fills the 
gap for that enormous number of people who cannot 
afford a carriage of their own, and yet do not care to 
travel by ’bus or underground railway. If they lived 
in New York those same people would be patronizing the 
street-cars; but then, as compared with London, New York 
is a mere village in area, and at the cost of walking a 
block or two every part of it can be easily and quickly reached 
by the Subway or the surface or Elevated roads. But in this 
gigantic metropolis there are huge areas that lie completely off 
the track of the ’buses and underground railways. There are other 
areas almost as huge that are only fed with an infrequent and 
inadequate service. With the coming of the motor-’bus and the 
multiplication of twopenny tubes things may be different in the 
future; but at present London fully deserves its reputation as of 
all cities the most impossible to get about in. I mean, of course, 
for the man of moderate means, who, though he is the majority 
of the citizens of the metropolis, is also the least considered. For 
him the ’bus peculiarly caters, but the ’bus, even when motorized, 
is a vehicle with its immense disadvantages. It holds no more 
than a dozen people inside, is never heated, and wins without 
effort the record for slowness and discomfort. No more disheart- 
ening way of beginning an evening’s pleasuring could possibly be 
conceived than a journey by *bus—let alone the fact that no woman 
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is going to trust her theatre or dinner gown to the perils of a 
crowded, more or less dirty, public vehicle. For all festive pur- 
poses, therefore, the hansom is an essential. Again, London has 
no express-baggage service. It is trying to start one, and in time 
it may succeed; but at present its attempt would make even 
Oshkosh smile. That means that every one in London who wishes 
to catch a train whistles once for a four-wheeler or twice for a 
hansom, piles his baggage on the roof, and so drives off. And be- 
sides pleasurers and train-catchers, there is the world of busi- 
ness and society. Every one who is in a hurry in London takes 
a hansom, unless his destination happens to lie along the route 
of the Twopenny Tube, the one really expeditious system that this 
metropolis can boast. Women who are out shopping or paying 
calls, men who are anxious to reach their clubs, all who like to 
get about speedily and at the same time privately, all who think 
the ‘bus below their social dignity, and all who object to being 
suffocated by the underground railways, turn to the hansom or 
four-wheeler for refuge. 

Out of every ten times that an ordinary man takes a hansom 
he takes it, I should judge, five times from necessity, three for 
greater convenience, and twice he is tempted by the devil of 
comfort and laziness. I do not blame him for yielding. Except 
a well-sprung victoria or an electric motor there is no pleasanter 
way of getting about a city than in a London hansom. As a pub- 
lic vehicle it has no rival anywhere—clean, swift, easily driven, 

; and with ample elbow-room 

for two people. And the 

London cabby, take him for 

all in all, is a miracle of 

honesty and politeness, and 

a wonderfully sure whip. 

He has need to be. Nobody 

could live an hour in these 

bustling, overthronged 

streets if he had not the 

knack of handling the rib- 

bons with the sureness of a 

master. The London cabby 

is pretty severely tested be- 

fore he gets his license. He 

has to satisfy the police 

that he knows how to drive, 

and, what is far harder, 

how to find his way about 

London. He must also 

furnish a full account of 

his life for the previous six 

years, a list of all the 

places at which he has lived, 

1 and a testimonial and recom- 
mendation from two re- 

spectable householders. All 

his statements are investi- 

\ gated, and a man who finally 

succeeds in obtaining his 

license may pride himself 

on a certificate that is 

really worth something. 

The best proof of its value 

is the fact that there is 

= never any difficulty in re- 

= covering an article that has 
= been lost in a hansom.. Di- 
rectly the cabby finds it, he 
takes it to the lost-property 
office at police headquarters, 
where it may be reclaimed 
by the owner for a _ con- 
sideration, in which . the 
cabby, of course, has his 





share. 
Acker The way in which fares 
Stine are regulated is simple 





A CHANCE TO LEARN SOMETHING OF FLUENT AND CONCISE BILLINGSGATE 


enough. A four-mile circle 
is described, with Charing 
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THE POLICE HAVE BORNE HARDLY UPON THE TRADE 


Cross as its centre. This circle includes all of London that the 
aveyage Londoner has any dealings with—the West End, the City, 
and all the chief residential, theatre, shopping, and restaurant 
districts. Within this radius the fare for two miles or less is 


twenty-five cents, and half that sum for every additional mile or 


part of a mile. For every 
piece of baggage carried on 
the roof four cents is 
charged. You may also hire 
a hansom by the hour at 
sixty cents for the first hour 
and sixteen cents for every 
extra quarter of an hour. 
Outside the four-mile radius 
the charges are higher. To 
the public vehicles of Ber- 
lin are attached machines 
that automatically register 
the distance you have travel- 
led and the fare that you 
ought to pay. <A con- 
trivance like that is alto- 
gether too methodical and 
precise for the English 
character. In London you 
guess at the distance. The 
consequence is that .the 
cabby is habitually over- 
paid. Hardly anybody 
going out to dinner or to the 
theatre or returning home 
late at night thinks of hand- 
ing to the cabby his merely 
legal fare. In any doubtful 
case, when you are not 
quite sure of the distance, 
the almost universal tend- 
ency is to add on sixpence 
or a shilling to the statu- 
tory sum. If you keep a 
hansom waiting while you 
go into a shop or pay a 
call, or if you are in a 
hurry and tell the cabby to 
drive his fastest, a pour- 
boire becomes — obligatory, 
and if it is not fortheoming 
there will be a row on your 
doorstep and an unrivalled 
chance to learn something 
of the cockney’s command 
of fluent and concise bil- 
lingsgate. 

And yet with all this there 
is undoubted depression in 











the cab trade, and the seri 
ous possibility of a strike. 
Two main reasons are given 
in explanation. One is the 
growth of competition, the 
other is the fact that there 
are too many cabs on the 
streets. Motors, the Two- 
penny Tube, electric street- 
cars, the increasing use of 
telephones, the extension of 
the district-messenger sery- 
ice, have all. hit the cabby 
shrewd blows. And_ thén, 
again, even London cannot 
support the enormous num- 
ber of hansoms and four- 
wheelers that cater to it. 
There are to-day some 13.- 
500 licensed drivers, 7600 
hansoms, and nearly 3900 
four-wheelers. Of these 
perhaps 2000 are driven by 
the men who own them. 
About 3000 are “ privi- 
leged ”—that is to say, in- 
stead of plying the streets 
for fares they pay a small 
sum per week to the rail- 
way companies for permis- 
sion to take up their stand 
in the depots and monopo- 
lize the railway traffic. A 
careful estimate has placed 
the number of cabs that is 
sufficient for London’s needs 
at 9000, more than two 
thousand less than _ those 
actually in business at the 
present moment. Moreover, 


‘ within the last few years 


the police have borne hardly 
upon the trade. Empty 
cabs, loitering seductively 
along the curb, have been 


excluded from the busiest and wealthiest streets—the Strand, for 
instance, Regent Street, Piccadilly, and Bond Street. 

Unless a cabby is lucky enough to drive his own hansom, he 
hires it from a cab proprietor, and the whole force of the present 


(Continucd on page 1289.) 
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SHALL WE MEDDLE WITH CUBAP 


By RUPERT HUGHES 











BOUT the most unbeautiful thing in the world is the sight 
of a man who has been pulled out of the surf in a half- 
drowned condition magnifying his own heroism and de- 

‘ spising the agonies of others who are still at the mercy of 

the waves. About the most unbeautiful thing in the 
general frame of American opinion in its contempt for small 
republics struggling with internal troubles. When the French 
people threw off monarchy in their Revolution, they offered their 
aid to any other people of the same ambition. The first thing our 
infant nation did was to refuse aid to the French Republic. It was 
prudent, but it was not preity. 

The island of Cuba has gone through some very bad weather, and 
at the present writing is under some ‘stress, though still afloat. 
It amazes me to see how toploftily certain citizens of the United 
States look down on our small neighbor. On every possible occasion 
they talk gravely of the necessity of our intervening to save Cuba 
from internal dissension, as if we had never been small, and as if 
we Anglo-Saxons had never known what internal dissension and 
insurrection meant. It has a certain similarity to our pharisaic 
attitude towards Russia; we caricature her alleged fondness for 
assassination, in spite of the fact that, in the last half-century, we 
have had three Presidents assassinated, while they have so lost 
but one Czar. 

But it is of Cuba that I feel called on to utter a gentle “ Lest we 
forget,” and a reminder of the proverb of the mote and the beam. 
The similarities in the histories of the two countries are eloquently 
numerous. 

In the first place in the matter of population: When the thirteen 
colonies revolted they contained only three million souls, of whom 
fully one-third, and those chiefly of the upper classes, were opposed 
to independence and gave support and comfort to the home govern- 
ment, for which they endured from their more patriotic neighbors 
much hanging and maltreatment during the war. and wholesale 
confiscation and exile afterward. Read Jones’s History of New 
York on the sufferings of the loyalists and it will open certain 
eyes. 

“Cuba’s war for independence would probably have failed with- 
out the intervention of the United States. But so our Revolution, 
which lasted seven years, would certainly have failed without the 
aid of France. Think of Yorktown with the French fleet away! 
Think of the absolute salvation that the French money rendered 
our pitiful treasury, and the refuge French ports gave to our 
privateers, like Paul Jones. 

The Cubans revolted against tyrannies compared to which the 
sufferings of our forefathers were as nothing. They suffered intoler- 
able forms of taxation, of inquisition, of torture, of concentration 
and starvation by the tens of thousands. We simply opposed taxa- 
tion without representation. As Daniel Webster said, the Amer- 
icans “took arms against a preamble and fought eight years 
against a declaration.” 

Infinite ridicule was directed against the Cuban army during 
the Spanish war because of its smallness, its raggedness, its ex- 
treme mobility amounting to timidity. But such ridicule came 
with ill grace from any one who knows the history of revolutions ; 
it comes with especially ill grace from any one who knows the his- 
tory of our own forefathers, and the pettiness of many of our most 
cherished traditions. 

In the famous Boston “ massacre,” for instance, a mob tormented 
eight British soldiers until they fired, killing three people. This 
was the beginning of a long series of mob festivals in which the 
people of various cities broke windows and burned unpopular 
officials in effigy. The Boston Tea-party is called by the English 
historian Green “a trivial riot.” At Lexington, we mustered 
seventy men. On that important day fifty Americans were killed, 
and sixty-five British. 

At Bunker Hill both sides blundered so badly in tactics that 
the Americans would doubtless have been captured in a mass on the 
second day if they had not retreated on the first; for they had 
walked into an ideal trap. When Washington took charge of the 
siege of Boston he stayed eight months without daring to attack, 
because, though we far outnumbered the British, we had no ammu- 
nition. The troops were neither paid nor uniformed; they were 
so disobedient, mutinous, and selfish that Washington wrote: “ Such 
a dearth of public spirit and such want of virtue, such stock- 
jobbing and fertility to obtain advantages of one kind and an- 
other, [ never saw before, and pray God’s mercy that I may never 
-be witness to again. I tremble at the prospect. Could I have 
foreseen what I have experienced, no consideration upon earth 
should have induced me to accept this command.” 

In the battle of Long Island Washington had 11,000 troops, 
2000 of them without arms. He lost a thousand prisoners and 
two generals.” Had it not been for an almost miraculous fog the 
whole army would have been captured. He crossed to New York, 
where his troops behaved with such cowardice that Washington 
looked on them with disgust and exclaimed, “ Are these the men 
with whom I am to defend America?” Near Claremont the Amer- 
icans ran so hard that a British bugler blew the “ View-halloo ” 
of the fox-hunt. At Harlem, the ill-clothed and discredited army 

- was in such confusion that the sick lay in barns and under fences. 





Desertions were constant, and enlistments so rare that a bounty 
of $20 was offered for recruits, and later free lands. Hounded 
across New Jersey with a dwindling rabble, November 31 found 
Washington with only 3000 men, and they tentless, blanketless, 
and half-clad. John Adams once said, referring to the cowardice 
of many of the troops, “ We shall never be able to defend a fort 
till we shoot a general.” 

General Charles Lee was captured. Congress was chased out of 
Philadelphia, and the then capital became British headquarters. 
When, on Christmas eve, Washington surprised the Hessians at 
Trenton, his barefoot soldiers left bloody footprints on the snow, 
as later at Valley Forge. Yet our satirists used to laugh at the 
Cuban armies barefooted in the tropics. 

It is customary to ridicule Cuban patriotism. Yet two of our 
chief generals, Lee and Benedict Arnold, were proved traitors, 
and General Putnam has never been thoroughly cleared. As for 
dissension, it was so rife among our forefathers that it seemed to 
be their main business. The Conway Cabal was only one among 
many. Our ambassadors abroad wrangled incessantly. John 
Adams called Franklin “ old, infirm, indolent, and dissipated.” 

The lack of patriotism was so great that a French volunteer 
general, Du Portail, wrote home,‘ There is more enthusiasm for 
this revolution in any café in Paris than there is in all the united 
colonies together.” The French allies were disgusted with the 
indifference and selfishness of our soldiers and citizens. Dishonesty 
was rampant everywhere, and officials were stealing the country’s 
funds while the soldiers starved. 

At Valley Forge they were almost naked, nearly three thousand 
of them being unfit for duty from lack of shoes. In 1780, once 
more we read that pitiful line, the “ paths were marked with 
blood from the feet of barefooted soldiers.” The Quartermaster 
reported that the army had been without meat or bread for days 
at a time. April 3, 1780, after four years of war, Washington 
wrote of “the mutinous spirit, intense disgust, and absolute 
desperation of his small, famished, ragged, and depleted command.” 

The morale of the army was often as bad as that of the Cubans 
at its worst. Burgoyne drove the Americans back at all points 
till he finally got too far from his base and allowed himself to be 
surrounded. He surrendered 5000 men, but the army that cap- 
tured him numbered 18.000 men. At Camden, under the command 
of the same General Gates, our troops, far outnumbering the Brit- 
ish, were routed shamefully at the first volley and ran till they 
dropped of exhaustion. Sumter, Marion, and Greene won fame by 
the speed with which they evaded British pursuit. In 1782 
Greene wrote that his army was so naked that many had only a 
loin-clout. 

The finances of the country were unspeakably bad. As Washing- 
ton said, it took a wagon-load of money to buy a wagon-load of 
provisions. He wrote: ‘“ Congress will deceive themselves if they 
Imagine that the army can rub through another campaign as the 
last. Ten months’ pay is now due the army. Every department 
of it is so much indebted that we have not credit for a single 
expense. To depend upon the resources of the country unassisted 
by foreign bravery will be to lean upon a broken reed.” And again: 
* No man will think himself bound to fight the battles of a State 
that leaves him to perish for want of clothing, nor can you inspire 
a soldier with the sentiment of pride while his situation renders 
him more an object of pity than of envy. It is impossible to 
preserve discipline when troops are in want of everything.” 

On one occasion the Pennsylvania line mutinied, killed a cap- 
tain, and marched against Congress with six guns and 1300 men. 
In 1782 the “ Newburg addresses” indicated a mutinous spirit 
among the officers. Washington wrote in his diary that “ venality, 
corruption, prostitution of office for selfish ends, abuse of trust, 
perversion of funds from a national to a private use, and specula- 
tion upon the necessities of the times pervade all interests.” 

Yet, somehow, they managed to “rub through” till England’s 
other interests forced her to give up. Then did peace settle down? 
Not to any noticeable extent. There were the Tories to pay up. 
At least 30,000 were forced into Canada. Then came the struggle 
with internal affairs; there were five years of a chaos which John 
Fiske called “the most critical period in all the history of. the 
American people.” There is no space here to tell of the boiling 
caldron, of dissension that this country became. There was the 
trouble with the Cincinnati. In 1786 at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
the Legislature was invaded by two hundred armed citizens. The 
same year came Shay’s Rebellion, in which for six months the 
Massachusetts courts were prevented from holding sessions or 
ordering tax levies, by armed bodies amounting to two thousand 
men. Congress wanted to send troops, but had not the power. 
In “ Wyoming ” there was a menace of war between Connecticut 
settlers and Pennsylvania. In 1784 the independent State of 
“ Frankland ” was set up for a while. Maine and Massachusetts 
were almost at war, and so were Kentucky and Virginia. Vermont 
threatened to annex with Canada and was excluded from the 
Union. Europe looked on in contempt and prophesied doom far 
more positively than it is now prophesied of Cuba. 

Central government was so weak as to be of a comic-opera type. 
A convention was called, and after wrangles lasting for four 








































months, the sacred Constitution was adopted as a compromise, 
many vital subjects being omitted from inability to agree. Slavery 
was one of them, and it took the Civil War to settle it after 
half a century of discord. 

Von Holst gives a German scholar’s view of tie Constitution: 
“The masses of the American people in their vanity and too great 
self-appreciation are fond of forgetting the dreadful struggle -ot 
1787 and 1788, or of employing it only as a name for the * divine 
inspiration’ which guided and enlightened the * fathers’ at Phila- 
delphia. This is an inexhaustible theme for Fourth-of-July 
orators. With history, however, it has nothing to do. The 
historical fact is that ‘the Constitution had been extorted from 
the grinding necessity of a reluctant people. ” 

Washington was made President of a disaffected mass of jealous 
entities. Wrangling and bitterness found a climax in the Whiskey 
Insurrection of 1794, where 7000 men met to advocate secession and 
various other steps. They were dispersed by the mobilizing of 
15,000 militia, Washington himself taking the field. There followed 
a humiliating agreement to pay annual tribute to the Algerian 
pirates, because we had no way of punishing them. 

We suffered heinous insults from France’s and England’s claims 
of a right to search our ships. In 1794 Chief-Justice Jay was 
sent to England to negotiate a treaty, Great Britain not yet 
having surrendered the posts in the West as agreed in the treaty 
of 1783, largely because we could not help ourselves, and largely 
because foreigners could not collect honest debts due from our 
citizens and our States. Jay negotiated a treaty which so enraged 
the people that our Chief-Justice was burned in effigy everywhere, 
and the British flag burned before the doors of the British 
representatives. 

Washington came in for an avalanche of abuse that shows of how 
weak a yellow our yellowest journalism is to-day. The Father 
of his Country was accused of drawing more than his salary, of 
being the stepfather of his country, and of being ripe for the 
guillotine! Letters were forged by some enthusiasts to prove that 
Washington had planned to give up the siruggle during the 
Revolution. Washington was swept off his feet and driven to 
storms of passion, in one of which he said that he had repented 
his decision not to resign only once, * and that was every moment 
since.” : 

Under John Adams we had the Sedition Act, which imprisoned 
critics of the administration. The ominous word “ nullification ” 
was now heard from States that threatened to ignore national 
legislations. Gradually, the indignities suffered from British ships 
aroused us to the shamefully delayed War of 1812, which was 
shamefully waged. 

I remember being taught in school that we won the War of 1812 
gloriously. I remember my dismay on finding the true details; 
there was a land campaign in which cowardice vied with ineffi- 
ciency in attaining the sublime, in which our capital was captured 
by the British, and in which the only respectable victory, that at 
New Orleans, was won after a treaty in which we dared not insist 
on the very subject for which we went to war. The naval history 
is brighter in splendid duels, but we are apt to forget that in 
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September, 1814, we had not a single vessel on the sea—every one 
being captured, sunk, or blockaded in port. 

The war was notable also for the virulent dissensions it evoked. 
New England came within an ace of secession, the Hartford Con- 
vention being only one hint of an inconceivable jealousy. In 1833 
South Carolina declared for secession and armed resistance. 
Andrew Jackson’s firmness and quickness of coercion alone post- 
poned that horrible year when South Carolina again _ and 
ten other States solemnly aligned themselves as a separéte nation. 
The Civil War split the country in two tor four years, and cost 
half a million lives. In the midst of this colossal argument, a 
discredited general, McClellan, on a platform declaring the war a 
tailure and demanding a treaty yielding to the South on vital 
points—this man found such support in the North that only a 
lucky succession of victories turned the tide against him. He 
received 1,802,237 votes, more than two-fifths of the total. 

We are alarmed for Cuba because a plot to assassinate Palma 
was discovered. But our own Lincoln was assassinated; Johnson 
was Within a single vote of impeachment; under Grant, the habeas 
corpus was suspended in South Carolina; Hayes’s election threat- 
ened the country with civil war; Garfield was assassinated ; 
McKinley was assassinated. In fact, by a process of selection one 
can prove that the United States has been drifting on the shoals 
of ruin from the start. Of course we know that the old ship 
has been pretty comfortable and very stanch almost all the time, 
but we have no right to forget our own history in Jooking at the 
troubles of other countries. To combine a telescope and a micro- 
scope in studying Cuba’s faults and then talk intervention, is 
arrant inconsistency of a criminal type. 

One even hears fellow-citizens talking about graft in Cuba's 
politics, about the self-seeking of certain of her statesmen, about 
the bitterness of her party rivalries. It is hardly worth while to 
mention our own reputation in this respect. Our politics has al- 
ways been a source of shame to ourselves and a consolation to 
foreign monarchies. There never has been a time when our po- 
litical life has not given off a bad smell; and a foreign Diogenes 
would never begrudge us even a swing of his lantern. We have 
small warrant for setting up as teachers of honesty, or as exem- 
plars of innocuous political calm. For us to pretend that we have 
any right to teach Cuba political purity is bumptious beyond belief. 

Now, let all that I have written be understood as it is meant. 
It comes from a patriot who would rather be a citizen of the 
United States to-day than of any other nation in history, and who 
is keenly alive to the marvels of ancestral and contemporary 
achievements. I have purposely selected only the bad in our 
annals, because the meddlers with Cuba select only the bad in her 
history. She also has had ideals, has had martyrs, has mustered her 
armies and endured poverty, exile, shame, defeat, and the problems 
that follow victory. She has her noble men to-day as we have ours. 
If she has also evil men and serious dilemmas, so have we had 
them—and have them—in full measure. As we have resented 
and do resent outside interference or even advice, let us not force 
them on others. There are enough blotches on our esecutcheon 
without adding the names of busybody, hypocrite, and bully. 
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THE FUTURE IN AMERICA 


A Search after Realities 
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N considering the quality of the American mind (upon which, 
as I believe, the ultimate destiny of America entirely de- 
pends), it has been necessary to point out that, considered as 
one whole, it still seems lacking in any of that living sense 
of the state out of which constructive effort must arise, and 
that, consequently, enormous amounts of energy go to waste in 
anarchistic and chaotically competitive private enterprise. I 
believe there are powerful forces at work in the trend of modern 
thought, science, and method, in the direction of bringing order, 


control, and design 
into this confused gi- 
gantic conflict, and 
the discussion of 
these constructive 
forces must necessa- 
rily form the crown 
of my forecast of 
America’s future. But 
before I come to that 
I must deal with cer- 
tain American traits 
that puzzle me, that 
I cannot completely 
explain to myself, 
that dash my _ large 
expectations with ‘an 
obstinate shadow of 
foreboding. Essen- 
tially these are disin- 
tegrating influences, 
in the nature of a 
fierce intolerance, that 
lead to conflicts and 
destroy cooperation. 
One makes one’s crit- 
icism with compunc- 
tion. One moves 
through the American 
world, meeting con- 
stantly with kindness 
and hospitality, with 
a familiar helpful- 
ness that is delight- 
ful, with sympathetic 
enterprise and _ ener- 
getic imagination, and 
then suddenly there 
flashes out a quality 
of harshness. .. . 

I will explain in a 
few minutes what I 
mean by this flash of 
harshness. Let me 
confess here that I 
cannot determine 
whether it is a nec- 
essary consequence of 
American conditions, 
the scar upon the 
soul of too strenuous 
business competition, 
or whether it is some- 
thing deeper, some 
subtle, unavoidable 
infection perhaps in 
this soil that was 
once the Red Indian’s 
battle- ground, some 
poison, it may be, 
mingled with this 
clear exhilarating air. 
And going with this 
harshness there seems 
also something else, 
a contempt for ab- 
stract justice that 
one does not find in 
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any European intelligence—not even among the English. This con- ~ 
tempt may be a correlative of the intense practicality begotten by 
a scruple-destroying commercial training. ‘That, at any rate, is my 
Conceivably I am overdisposed to make that 
tall lady in New York Harbor stand as a symbol for the liberty of 
property, and to trace the indisputable hastiness of life here— 
it is haste sometimes rather than speed,—its scorn of esthetic 
and abstract issues, this frequent quality of harshness, and a cer- 
tain public disorder, whatever indeed mars the splendid promise 


and youth of America, 
to that. I think it is 
an accident of the 
commercial phase that 
presses men beyond 
dignity, patience, and 
magnanimity. I am 
loath to believe it is 
something  fun- 
damentally American. 

I have very clearly 
in my memory the 
figure of young Mac- 
Queen, in his gray 
prison clothes in 
Trenton Jail, and how 
I talked with him. 
He and Mr. Booker 
T. Washington and 
Maxim Gorky stand, 
for me as figures in 
the shadow,—symbol- 
ical men. I think of 
America as pride and 
promise, as large 
growth and large 
courage, all set with 
beautiful fluttering 
bunting, and then my 
vision of these three 
men comes back to 
me; they return. 
presences inseparable 
from my American 
effect, unlit and un- 
complaining on. the 
sunless side of her, 


‘implying rather than 


voicing certain accu- 
sations. America can 
be hasty, can be ob- 
stinately thoughtless 
and unjust... . 
Well, let me_ set 
down as shortly as I 
ean how I saw them, 
and then go on again 
with my main thesis. 


MACQUEEN 


MacQueen is one of 
those young men Eng- 
land is now making 
by the thousand in 
her elementary 
schools,—a man_ of 


that active, intelli- 
gent, mentally hun- 
gry, _ self - educating 


sort that is giving us 
our elementary teach- 
labor mem- 
bers, able journalists, 
authors, civil  serv- 
ants, and some of the 
most public - spirited 
and efficient of our 
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inunicipal administrators. He is the sort of man an English- 
man grows prouder of as he sees America and something 
of her politicians and labor leaders. After his board-school days 
MacQueen went to work as a painter and grainer, and gave his 
spare energy to self-education. He mastered German, and read 
widely and freely. He corresponded with William Morris, de- 
voured Tolstoy and Bernard Shaw, followed the Clarion week by 
week, discussed social questions, wrote to the newspapers, debated, 
made speeches. The English reader will begin to recognize the 
type. Jail had worn him when I saw him, but I should think he 
was always physically delicate; he wears spectacles, he warms 
emotionally as he talks. And he decided, after much excogitation, 
that the ideal state is one of so fine a quality of moral training 
that people will not need coercion and repressive laws. He calls 
himself an anarchist—of the early Christian, Tolstoyan, non- 
resisting school. Such an anarchist was Emerson, among other 
dead Americans whose names are better treasured than their 
thoughts. That sort of anarchist has as much connection with 
embittered bomh-throwers and assassins as Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale has with the woman Hartmann, who put on a nurse’s uniform 
to poison and rob... . 

Well, MacQueen Jed an active life in England, married, made a 
decent living, and took an honorable part in the local affairs of 
leeds until he was twenty-six. Then he conceived a desire for 
wider opportunity than England offers men of his class. 

In January, 1902, he crossed the Atlantic, and, no doubt, he 
came very much aglow with the American idea. He felt that he 
was exchanging a decadent country of dwarfing social and political 
traditions for a land of limitless outlook. He became a proof-reader 
in New York, and began to seek around him for opportunities 
of speaking and forwarding social progress. He tried to float a 
newspaper. The New York labor-unions found him a_ useful 
speaker, and, among others, the German silk-workers of New York 
became aware of him. In June they asked him to go to Paterson 
to speak in German to the weavers in that place. 

The silk-dyers were on strike in Paterson, but the weavers were 
weaving “ scab silk,” dyed by dyers elsewhere, and it was believed 
that the dyers’ strike would fail unless they struck also. They 
had to be called out. They were chiefly Italians, some Hun- 
garians. It was felt 
by the New York 
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with a large crowd and in common, too, with nearly all the wit- 
nesses against him, did commit one offence against ihe law,—he did 
not go home when destruction began. He was arrested next day. 
From that time forth his fate was out of his hands, and in the con- 
trol of a number of people who wanted “to make an example” of 
the Paterson strikers. The press took up MacQueen. They began to 
clothe the bare bones of this simple little history I have told in 
fluent, unmitigated lying. They blackened him, one might think, 
out of sheer artistic pleasure in the operation. They called this 
rather nervous, educated, nobly meaning if ill-advised young man 
a “notorious anarchist ”: his head-line title became ‘“ Anarchistic 
MacQueen”; they wrote his “story” in a vein of imaginative 
fervor; they invented “an unsavory police record” for him in 
England; and enlarged upon the marvellous secret organization 
for crime of which he was representative and leader. In a little 
while MacQueen had ceased to be a credible human being; he 
might have been invented by Mr. William le Queux. He was 
arrested—Galiano went scot-free—and released on bail. It was dis- 
covered that his pleasant, decent Yorkshire wife and three children 
were coming out to America to him, and she became “ the woman 
Nellie Barton ’—her maiden name—and “a socialist of the Emma 
Goldman stripe.” This, one gathers, is the most horrible stripe 
known to American journalism. Had there been a worse one, Mrs. 
MacQueen would have been the ew officio. And now here is an 
extraordinary thing—public officials began to join in the process. 
This is what perplexes me most in this affair. Assistant-Secretary- 
of-the-Treasury H. A. Taylor, without a fact to go upon, sub- 
scribed to the “unsavory record” legend. Assistant-Secretary C. 
H. Keep fell in with it. You know, with every desire to be polite 
to these gentlemen, they must have seen what it was they were in- 
dorsing. In a letter from Mr. Keep to the Reverend A. W. Wishart, 
of Trenton (who throughout has fought most gallantly for justice 
in this case), I find Mr. Keep distinguishes himself by the artistic 
device of putting “ William MacQueen’s” name in_ inverted 
commas. So, very delicately, he conveys out of the void the in- 
sinuation that the name is an alias. Meanwhile the Com- 
missioner of Immigration prepared to take a hand in the 
game of breaking up MacQueen. He stopped Mrs. MacQueen at the 
threshold of liberty, imprisoned her in Ellis Island, and sent her 
; back to Europe. Mac- 

Queen, still on bail, 
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learned in England 
might meet the lin- 
guistic difficulties of 
the case. 

He went. I hope 
he will forgive me if 
I say that his was 
an extremely futile 
expedition. He did 
very little. He wrote 
an entirely harmless 
article or so in Eng- 
lish for La Ques- 
tione Sociale, and he 
declined with horror 
and publicity to ap- 
pear upon the same 





platform with a mis- . 
chievous and violent 3 
lady anarchist called ¥ 


Emma Goldman. On 
June 17, 1902, he 
went to Paterson 
again, and spoke to 
his own undoing. 
There is no evidence ba 
that he said any- 
thing illegal or in- 
flammatory, there is 
clear evidence that he 
bored his audience. 
They shouted him 
down, and called for 
a prominent local 
speaker named Gali- 
ano. MacQueen sub- 
sided into the back- 
ground, and Galiano 
spoke for an hour in 
Italian. He aroused 
great enthusiasm, and 
the proceedings  ter- 
minated with a de- 
structive riot. 

Kight witnesses 
testify to the inef- 
fectual efforts on the 
part of MacQueen to 
combat the violence 
in progress. ... 

That finishes the 
story of MacQueen’s 
activities in America, 
for which he is now 
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some hours before he 
understood. His wife 
had come second class 
to America, but she 
was returned first 
class, and the steam- 
ship company seized 
Fo her goods for the re- 
turn fare... 
| That was more than 
MacQueen _ could 


iy stand. He had been 
" tried, convicted, sen- 
} tenced to five years’ 
2 imprisonment, and he 
a was now out on bail 
4 pending an appeal. 
ma Anxiety about his 


wife and children was 

too much for him. 
i He slipped off to 
England after them 
(‘‘ Escape of the An- 
archist MacQueen”), 
made what provision 
and arrangements he 
could for them, and 
returned in time to 
save his bondsman’s 
money (“Capture of 
the Escaped  Anar- 
chist MacQueen ’’). 
Several members of 
the Leeds City Coun- 
eil (“Criminal <As- 
ie sociates in Europe”) 
* ~ gaw him off. That 
was in 1903. His ap- 
peal had been refused 
on a technical point. 
He went into Trenton 
Jail, and there he is 
to this day. There I 
saw him. Trenton 
Jail did not impress 
me as an agreeable 
place. The building 
is fairly. old, and 
there is no nonsense 
about the food. ~The 
cells hold, some of 
them, four criminals, 
some of them _ tjvo, 
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I Spent my last Evening on American Soil in Staten Island 


“WE SAT TOGETHER IN THE DEEPENING TWILIGHT UPON A BROAD 


VERANDA. THAT LOOKS OUT UPON ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


VIEWS. IN THE WORLD ” 


has managed to get a cell to himself. Many of the criminals are 
negroes and half-breeds, imprisoned for unspeakable offences. In 
the exercising-yard MacQueen likes to keep apart. ‘“ When [| 
first came I used to get in a corner,” he said... . 

Now this case of MacQueen has exercised my mind enormously. 
It was painful to go out of the gray jail again after I had talked 
to him—of Shaw and Morris, of the Fabian Society and the British 
labor members—into sunlight and freedom, and ever and again, as 
I went about New York having the best of times among the most 
agreeable people, the figure of him would come back to me quite 
vividly, in his gray dress, sitting on the edge of an unaccustomed 
chair, hands on his knees, speaking a little nervously and jerkily, 
and very glad indeed to see me. He is younger than myself, but 
much my sort of man, and we talked of books and education and 
his case like brothers. There can be no doubt to any sensible 
person who will look into the story of his conviction, who will 
even go and: see him, that there has been a serious miscarriage of 
justice. 

There has been a serious miscarriage of justice, such as (un- 
happily) might happen in any country. That is nothing distinctive 
of America. But what does impress me as remarkable and per- 
plexing is the immense difficulty—the perhaps unsurmountable 
difficulty—of getting this man released. The Governor of the 
State of New Jersey knows he is innocent, the judges of the Court 
of Pardons know he is innocent. Three of them I was able to 
buttonhole at Trenton, and hear their point of view. Two are of 
ithe minority and for release, one was doubtful in attitude but 
hostile in spirit. They hold, he thinks, the man on the score of 
publie policy. They put it that Paterson is a “ hotbed” of crime 
and violence; that once MacQueen is released every anarchist in 
the country will be emboldened to crime, and so on and so on. I 
admit Paterson festers, but if we are to punish anybody instead 
of reforming the system, it’s the masters who ought to be in jail 
for that. 

“What will the property-owners in Paterson say to us if this 
man is released?” one of the judges admitted frankly. 

“But he hadn’t anything to do with the violence,” I said, and 
argued the case over again—quite missing the point of that objec- 
tion. 

Whenever I had a chance in New York, in Boston, in Washing- 
ton, even amidst the conversation of a Washington dinner-table, I 
dragged up the case of MacQueen. Nobody.seemed indignant. One 
lady admitted the sentence was heavy, “ he might have been given 
six months to cool off in,” she said. I protested he ought not to 
have been given a day. “ Why did he go there?” said a Supreme 
Court judge in Washington, a lawyer in New York, and several 
other people. “ Wasn’t he making trouble?” I was asked, 

At last that reached my sluggish intelligence. 


Yet I still hesitate to accept the new interpretations. Galiano, 
who preached blind violence and made the riot, got off scot-free; 
MacQueen, who wanted a legitimate strike on British lines, went 
to jail. So long as the social injustice, the sweated disorder of 
Paterson’s industrialism, vents its cries in Italian in La Ques- 
tione Sociale, so long as it remairts an inaudible misery so far as 
the great public is concerned, making vehement yet impotent ap- 
peals to mere force, and so losing its last chances of popular sym- 
pathy, American property, I gather, is‘content. The masters and 
the immigrants can deal with one another on those lines. But to 
have outsiders coming in! 

There is an active press campaign against the release of “ the 
Anarchist MacQueen,” and I do not believe that Mr. Wishart will 
succeed in his endeavors. I think MacQueen will serve out his five 
years. 

The plain truth is that no one pretends he is in jail on his 
merits; he is in jailas an example and-lesson to any one who pro- 
poses to come between master and immigrant worker in Paterson. 
He has attacked the system. The people who profit by the system, 
the people who think things are “all right as they are,” have hit 
back in the most effectual way they can, according to their lights. 

That, I think, accounts for the sustained quality of the lying in 
this case, and, indeed, for the whole situation. He is in jail on 
principle and without personal animus, just as they used to tar 
and feather the stray abolitionist on principle in Carolina. The 
policy of stringent discouragement is a reasonable one—scoundrelly, 
no doubt, but understandable. And I think I can put myself suffi- 
ciently into the place of the Paterson masters, of the Trenton 
judges, of those journalists, of those subordinate officials at Wash- 
ington even, to understand their motives and inducements. I in- 
dulge in ‘no self-righteous pride. Simply, I thank Heaven I have 
not had their peculiar temptations. 

But my riddle-lies in the attitude of the public—of the Amer- 
ican nation, which hasn’t, it seems, a spark of moral indignation 
for this sort of thing, which indeed joins in quite cheerfully 
against the victim. 

It is ill served by its press, no doubt, but surely it under- 
stands. ... 


MAXIM GORKY ; 

Then I assisted at the coming of Maxim Gorky, and witnessed 
many intimate details in what Professor Giddings, that courageous 
publicist, has called his “ lynching.” 

Here, again, is a case I fail altogether to understand. The sur- 
face values of that affair have a touch of the preposterous. I set 
them down in infinite perplexity. 

My first week in New York was in the period of Gorky’s advent. 
Expectation was at a high pitch, and one might have foretold a 














stupendous, a history-making campaign. The American nation 
seemed concentrated upon one great and ennobling idea, the free- 
dom of Russia, and upon Gorky as the embodiment of that idea. 
A protest was to be made against cruelty and violence and 
massacre. That great figure of Liberty with the torch was to make 
it flare visibly half-way round the world, reproving tyranny. 

Gorky arrived, and the éclut was immense. We dined him, we 
lunched him, we were photographed in his company by flash-light. 
I very gladly shared that nonor, for Gorky is not only a great 
master of the art I practise, but a splendid personality. He is one 
of those people to whom the camera does no justice, whose work, 
as I know it in an English translation, forceful as it is, fails very 
largely to convey his peculiar quality. His is a big, quiet figure; 
there is a curious power of appeal in his face, a large simplicity in 
his voice and gesture. He was dressed, when I met him, in peasant 
clothing, in a belted blue shirt, trousers of some shiny black ma- 
terial, and boots; and save for a few common greetings he has no 
other language than Russian. So it was necessary that he should 
bring with him some one he could trust to interpret him to the 
world. And having, too, much of the practical helplessness of his 
type of genius, he could not come without his right hand, that 
brave and honorable lady, Madame Andreieva, who has been now 
for years in everything but the severest legal sense his wife. Rus- 
sia has no Dakota; and although his legal wife has long since 
found another companion, the Orthodox Church in Russia has no 
divorce facilities for men in the revolutionary camp. So Madame 
Andreieva stands to him as George Eliot stood to George Lewes; 
and I.suppose the two of them had almost forgotten the technical 
‘Y -ality of their tie, until it burst upon them and the American 
public in a monstrous storm of exposure. 

It was like a summer thunder-storm. At one moment Gorky 
was in an immense sunshine, a plenipotentiary from oppression to 
liberty, at the next he was being almost literally pelted through 
the streets. 

I do not know what motive actuated a certain section of the 
American press to initiate this pelting of Maxim Gorky. A pas- 
sion for moral purity may perhaps have prompted it, but certainly 
no passion for purity ever before begot so brazen and abundant a 
torrent of lies. It was precisely the sort of campaign that damned 
poor MacQueen, but this time on an altogether imperial scale. The 
irregularity of Madame Andreieva’s position was a mere point of 
departure. The journalists went on to invent a deserted wife and 
children, they declared Madame Andreieva was an “ actress,” and 
loaded her with all the unpleasant implications of that unfortunate 
word; they spoke of her generally as “the woman Andreieva ”; 
they called upon the Commissioner of Immigration to deport her as 
a “ female of bad character ”; quite influential people wrote to him 
to that effect; they published the name of the hotel that sheltered 
her, and organized a boycott. Whoever dared to countenance the 
victims was denounced. Professor Dewar of Columbia had given 
them a reception; “ Dewar must go,” said the head-lines. Mark 
Twain, who had assisted in the great welcome, was invited to recant 
and contribute unfriendly comments. The Gorkys were pursued 
with insult from hotel to hotel. Hotel after hotel turned them 
out. They found themselves at last, after midnight, in the streets 
of New York city with every door closed against them. Infected 
persons could not have been treated more abominably in a town 
smitten with a panic of plague. 

This change happened in the course of twenty-four hours. On 
one day Gorky was at the zenith, on the next he had been swept 
from the world. To me it was astounding—it was terrifying. I 
wanted to talk to Gorky about it, to find out the hidden springs 
of this amazing change. I spent a Sunday evening looking for him 
with an ever-deepening respect for the power of the American press. 
I had a quaint conversation with the clerk of the hotel in Fifth 
Avenue from which he had first been driven. Europeans can 
searcely hope to imagine the moral altitudes at which American 
hotels are conducted. ...I went thence to seek Mr. Abraham 
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Cahan in the East Side, and thence to other people I knew, but in 
vain. Gorky was obliterated. 

I thought this affair was a whirlwind of foolish misunderstand- 
ing, such as may happen in any capital, and that presently his 
entirely tolerable relationship would be explained. But for all 
the rest of my time in New York this insensate campaign went on. 
There was no attempt of any importance to stem the tide, and to 
this day large sections of the American public must be under the 
impression that this great writer is a depraved man of pleasure 
accompanied by a favorite cocotte. The writers of paragraphs 
racked their brains to invent new and smart ways of insulting 
Madame Andreieva. The chaste entertainers of the music-halls of 
the Tenderloin district introduced allusions. And amidst this 
riot of personalities Russia was forgotten. The massacres, the 
chaos of cruelty and blundering, the tyranny, the women outraged, 
the children tortured and. slain—all that was forgotten. In Boston, 
in Chicago, it was the same. At the bare suggestion of Gorky’s 
coming the same outbreak occurred, the same display of imbecile 
gross lying, the same absolute disregard of the tragic cause he had 
come to plead. 

One gleam of comedy in this remarkable outbreak I recall. 
Some one in ineffectual protest had asked what Americans would 
have said if Benjamin Franklin had encountered such ignominies on 
his similar mission of appeal to Paris before the War of Inde- 
pendence. ‘“ Benjamin Franklin,” retorted one bright young Chi- 
cago journalist, “was a man of very different moral character 
from Gorky,” and proceeded to explain how Chicago was prepared 
to defend the purity of her homes against the invader. Benjamin 
Franklin, it is true, was a person of very different morals from 
Gorky—but I don’t think that bright young man in Chicago had a 
very sound idea of where the difference lay... . 

I spent my last evening on American soil in Staten Island, in the 
hospitable home that sheltered Gorky and Madame Andreieva. 
After dinner we sat together in the deepening twilight upon a 
broad veranda that looks out upon one of the most beautiful views 
in the world, upon serene large spaces of-land and sea, upon slopes 
of pleasant, window-lit, tree-set wooden houses, upon the glittering 
clusters of lights, and the black and luminous shipping that comes 
and goes about the Narrows and the Upper Bay. Half masked 
by a hill contour to the left was the light of the torch of Liberty. 
. . . Gorky’s big form fell into shadow, Madame Andreieva sat at 
his feet, translating methodically, sentence by sentence, into clear 
French whatever he said, translating our speeches into Russian. 
He told us stories—of the soul of the Russian, of Russian religious 
sects, of kindnesses and cruelties, of his great despair. 

Ever and again, in the pauses, my eyes would go to where New 
York far away glittered like a brighter and more numerous 
Pleiades. 

I gauged something of the real magnitude of this one man’s dis- 
appointment, the immense expectation of his arrival, the impos- 
sible dream of his mission. He had come—the Russian peasant in 
person, out of a terrific confusion of bloodshed, squalor, injustice— 
to tell America, the land of light and achieved freedom, of all these 
evil things. She would receive him, help him, understand truly 
what he meant with his “ Rossia.” I could imagine how he had 
felt as he came in the big steamer to her, up that large converging 
display of space and teeming energy. There she glowed to-night 
across the water, a queen among cities, as if indeed she was’ the 
light of the world. Nothing, I think, can ever rob _ that 
splendid harbor approach of its invincible quality of promise. . . . 
And to him she had shown herself no more than the luminous 
hive of multitudes of base and busy, greedy and childish little 
men. 

MacQueen in jail, Gorky with his reputation wantonly blud- 
geoned and flung aside; they are just two chance specimens of the 
myriads who have come up this great waterway bearing hope and 
gifts. 

; To be Continued. 








A RONDEAU OF REMORSE 
By Burges Johnson 








UNHAPPY, I observe the Ass 
Who browses placidly on grass,— 
Or bits of wood he will devour, 
While e’en the prickly thistle-flower 
Is spicing for his garden-sass. 


Last night that lovely golden mass 
She called a “rarebit” proved but brass; 





And life I gaze at through a sour 
Unhappy eye. 
And as this sleepless night I pass, 
I fearn that he who has, alas, 
An ass’s judgment for his dower 
May flack the beast’s digestive power. 
Oh Miserie! Alf flesh is grass! 
Unhappy I! 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


HERE was a second’s hush after Evelyn had said that. It 

seemed to Maria that her heart stood still. A sort of 

incredulity, as of the monstrous and the superhuman, 

seized her. She felt as one who had survived a railroad 

accident might feel looking down upon his own dismem- 
‘bered body, in which life still quivered. She could not seem actu- 
ally to sense what Evelyn had said, although the words still rang 
in her ears. Presently Evelyn spoke again in her smothered, weep- 
ing voice: 

“Do you think I am so very dreadful, so—immodest, to care 
so much about a man who has never said he cared about me?” 

“He has never said anything?” asked Maria, and her voice 
sounded strange in her own ears. 

“No, never a word that I could make anything of, but he has 
looked at me; he has, honest, sister.” Evelyn burst into fresh 
sobs. 

Then Maria roused herself. 
head. 

“Why, Evelyn precious,” she said, “you can’t care so much 
about a man whom you have seen so little. You wait, and by and 
by you will find out that you care a good deal more for somebody 
else.” 

But then Evelyn raised herself and looked down at her sister in 
the dark, and there was a ring in her voice which Maria had 
never before heard. 

“Not care!” she said. ‘“ Not care! I will stand everything but 
that. Maria, don’t you dare tell me I don’t care!” 

“ But you don’t know him at all, dear!” 

“T know him better than anybody else in the whole world,” 
said Evelyn, still in the same strained voice. “ The very minute 
I saw him I loved him, and then it seemed as if a great bright 
light made him plain to me. I do love him, Maria. Don’t you 
ever dare say I don’t. That is the only thing that makes me feel 
that I am not ashamed to live, the knowing that I do love him. 
I should be dreadful if I didn’t love him, really love him, I mean, 
with the love that lasts. Do you suppose that if I only felt 
about him as some of the other girls do I would have told you? 
I do love him.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“What makes me so sure? Why, everything! I know there is 
not another man in the whole world for me that can possibly 
equal him, and then—TI feel as if my whole life were full of him. 
I can’t seem to remember much before he came. When I look 
back it is like looking into the dark, and I can’t imagine the 
world being at all without him. Maria, you do know that I love 
him, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I know that -you think you do.” 

“No; say I do.” 

“Yes, I know you do,” Maria said. 
again, and wept quietly. 

“Yes, I love him,” she moaned, “ but he does not love me. You 
don’t think he does, do you? I know you don’t.” 

Maria said nothing. 

“No, he- does not. 


She patted the little soft dark 


Then Evelyn laid down 


She was sure that he did not. 
I see you know it,” Evelyn sobbed, “ and 
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all I cared about going to the Christmas tree, and wearing my 
new gown, was on account of him, and I sent a beautiful book. 


| thought I could do that. All the girls in the senior class gave 
him something, and I have been saving up every cent, and he 
never gave me anything, not even a box of candy or flowers.” 

Evelyn was almost hysterical. Maria soothed her, and evaded 
as well as she was able her repeated little piteous questions as 
to whether she thought Mr. Lee could ever care for her. 

‘** Now try and be quiet and go to sleep,” she urged. 

*T can’t go to sleep,’ moaned Evelyn. But it was not very long 
before she was drawing long breaths; her youth had asserted 
itself. 

As soon as Maria became sure that Evelyn was soundly asleep, 
she- gently unwound the slender clinging arm and got out. of bed 
and stole noiselessly into Evelyn’s own room, which adjoined hers. 
It seemed to her that if she could not have a little while to think, 
by herself; she should go mad. She felt as if she were out- 
side all hitherto known tracks of life, almost as if she were in 
the fourth dimension. The possibility that her own sister might 
fall in love with the man whom she had married had never en- 
tered her mind before. She had checked Evelyn’s wonder concern- 
ing him, but she had thought no more of it than of the usual 
foolish exuberance of a young girl. Now she believed that her 
sister really loved Wollaston. She recalled the fears which she 
had had with regard to her strenuous nature. She did not be- 
lieve it to be a passing fancy of an ordinary young girl. She 
recalled word for word what Evelyn had said, and she believed. 
Maria sat awhile gazing out of the window at the starlit sky in 
a sort of blank of realization, of adjustment. She could not at 
first formulate any plan of action. She could only, as it were. 
state the problem. She gazed up at the northern constellations 
at the mysterious polar star, and it seemed to steady her mind 
and give it power to deal with her petty problem of life by its 
far-away and everlasting guiding light. She seemed to sense heaven 
and earth, and herself as an atom, but an atom racked with in- 
finite pain, between the two. 

“There is the great polar star,” she said to herself; “ there 
are all the suns and stars; here is the earth; and here am I, Maria 
Edgham, \who am on the earth, but must some day give up my 
mortal life and become a part of it, part of the material uni- 
verse and perhaps, also, of the spiritual. I am as nothing, and 
yet this pain in my heart, this love in my heart,:makes me shine 
with my own fire as much as the star. I could not be unless ‘the 
earth existed, but it is of such as myself that the earth is made 
up, and without such as myself it could not shine in its place in 
the heavens.” 

Maria began to attach a certain importance to her individual 
existence, even while she realized the pettiness of it, comparatively 
speaking. She was an infinitesimal part, but the whole could not 
be without that part. Suddenly the religious instruction which 
she had drunk in with her mother’s milk took possession of her, 
but she had a breadth of outlook which would have terrified her 
mother. Maria said to herself that she believed in God, but that 
His need of her was as much as her need of Him. She said to 
herself that, without her tiny faith in Him, her tiny speck of love 
for Him, He would lack something of Himself. Then all at once, 

















in a periect flood of rapture, something which she had never _be- 
fore known came into her heart—the consciousness of the love 
of God for herself, of the need of God for herself, poor little Maria 
Edgham, whese ways of life had been so untoward and so absurd 
that she almost seemed to herself something to be laughed at 
rather than pitied, much less loved. But all at once the knowl- 
edge of the love of God was over her. She gazed up again at the 
great polar star overlooking, with its eternal light, the mysteries 
of the north, and for the first time in her whole life the primitive 
instinct of worship asserted itself within her. Maria rose and 
fell on her knees, and continued to gaze up at the star which 
seemed to her like an eye of God Himself, and love seemed to 
pervade her whole being. She thought now almost lightly of 
Wollaston Lee. What was any earthly love to love like this, 
which took hold of the beginning and end of things, of the eternal? 
A resolution which this sense of love seemed to inspire came over 
her. It was a resolution almost grotesque, but it was sacred be- 
cause her heart of hearts was in it. 

She rose, undressed herself, and went to bed. She did not say 
any prayer, as usual. She seemed an incarnate prayer, which 
made formulas unnecessary. At last she fell asleep, and did not 
wake until the dawn light was in the room. She did not wake 
as usual to a reunion with herself, but to a reunion with 
another self. She did not feel altogether happy. The resolution 
of the night before remained, but the ecstasy had vanished. She 
was not yet an angel, only a poor human girl, with the longings 
of her kind, which 
would not be entirely 
stifled as long as_ her 
human heart beat. But 
she did what she had 
planned. 

Maria had an unusu- 
ally high forehead. She 
had always ‘fluffed her 
blond hair over it, con- 
cealing it with pretty 
waves. This morning 
she brusked all her hair 
as tightly back as pos- 
sible, and made a hard 
twist at an ugly angle 
at the back of her 
head. By doing this she 
did not actually destroy 
her beauty, for her 
regular features and 
delicate tints remained, 
but nobody, looking at 
her, would have called 
her even pretty. Her 
delicate features became 
pronounced and harden- 
ed, her nose seemed 
sharpened and_ elon- 
gated, her lips thinner. 
This display of her 
forehead hardened and 
made bold all her face, 
and made her look 
vears older than she 
was. Maria looked at 
herself in the glass with 
a sort of horror. She 
had always been fond 
of herself in the glass. 
She had loved that 
double of herself which 
had come and gone at 
her bidding, but now it 
was different. She was 
actually afraid of the - 
stern, thin visage which 
confronted her, which 
was herself, yet not 
herself. She put on 
a gray gown which had 
never heen becoming. 
It was not properly 
fitted. It was_ short- 
waisted, and gave her 
figure a short, chunky 
appearance. This 
chunky aspect, with her 
sharp face and strained- 
back hair, made her 
seem fairly hideous to 
herself. But she re- 
mained firm. Her firm- 
ness, in reality, was one 
cause of the tightening 
and thinning of her 
lips. She hesitated 
when about to go down- 
stairs. She had not 
heard Evelyn go down. 
She wondered whether 
she had better wait 
until she went, or go 
into her room. She 
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SHE GAVE HIM A HALF-SMILING, HAL¥-PITEOUS GLANCE 


Evelyn was standing in 
When Maria entered she 
threw, with a quick motion, the whole curly, fluffy mass over her 


finally decided upon the latter course. 
front of her dresser, brushing her hair. 


face, which glowed through it with an intensity of shame. 
Evelyn, when she awoke that morning, felt as if she had revealed 
some nakedness of her very soul. _ 

“Good morning, dear,” said Maria. 

Evelyn did not notice her changed appearance at all. 
tinued to brush away at the mist of hair over her face. 
sister!” she murmured. 

“Never mind, precious, we won’t say anything more about it,” 
said Maria, and her voice had maternal inflections. 

“T ought not—” stammered Evelyn, but Maria interrupted her. 

“T have forgotten all about it, dear,” she said. “ Now you 
had better hurry or you will be late. Why don’t you wear your 
red dress to school to-day? It is pleasant.” 

“Well, perhaps I had better,” Evelyn said. 
her hair then, but still she did not look at Maria. 

She arranged her hair and removed her little dressing-sacque 
before she looked at Maria, who had seated herself in a rocking- 
chair beside the window. Evelyn got her red dress from the closet 
and put it on, still avoiding Maria’s eyes. But at last she turned 
toward her. 

“JT am all ready to go down,” she said, in a weak little voice; 
then she gave a great start and stared at Maria. 

Maria bore the stare calmly, and rose. “ All right, dear,’ she 
replied. + 

But Evelyn continued 
standing before _ her, 
staring incredulously. 
It was almost as if she 


She con- 
* Oh, 


She threw back 





doubted Maria’s iden- 
tity. “Why, Maria 
Kdgham!” she said, 
finally. “ What have 


you done to yourself to 
make you look so 
queer? Oh, I see what 
it is—it’s your hair. 
Maria dear, what have 
you strained it off your 
forehead in that way 
for? It makes you 
look— Why?” 

Then Maria lied. 
“My hair has_ been 
growing farther and 
farther off my forehead 
lately,” said she, “ and 
I thought possibly the 
reason was because I 
covered it. I thought 
if I brushed my hair 
back it would be better 
for it. Then, too, my 
head has ached some, 
and it seemed to me the 
pain in my forehead 
would be better if I 
kept it cooler.” 

“But, Maria,” said 
ea, F Evelyn, “you don’t 
. a look so pretty. Please 

pull your hair over 
your forehead just a 
little.” 

“No, dear; I have it 
all fixed for the day, 
and it must stay as it 


” 


if 
AD 
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is. 
“Evelyn followed 
Maria down-stairs. She 
had a puzzled expres- 
sion. 

When the two girls 
went into the little di- 
ning-room, where break- 
fast was ready for 
them, Aunt Maria be- 
gan to say something 
about the weather: 
then she cut herself 
short when she saw 
Maria. 

“Maria Edgham,” 
said she, “ what under 
the sun have you got 
your hair done up that 
way for?” 

Maria repeated what 
she had told Evelyn. 

“Stuff!” said Aunt 
Maria. “It will make 
the hair grow farther 
back, straining it off 


your forehead that 
way; I can tell you 


that. You don’t use 
common sense, And as 
for your headache, I 
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guess the hair didn’t make it ache. It’s the first time I’ve heard 
of it. You look like a fright; I can tell you that.” 

Maria said nothing. She ate her breakfast, while Aunt Maria 
and Evelyn could not eat much and were all the time furtively 
watching her. 

When Maria had her hat on she looked, if anything, worse. _ 

“Good land!” said Aunt Maria, when she saw her. “ Well, if 
you are set on making a spectacle of yourself I suppose you are.” 

When she reached the academy the other teachers—that is, the 
women—assailed her openly. One even attempted to loosen by 
force Maria’s tightly strained locks. 

“Why, Miss Edgham, you fairly frighten me!” she said. 

Maria realized the amazement of the pupils when they entered 
her class-room. Everybody seemed amazed and almost disgusted, 
except Wollaston Lee. He did, indeed, give one slightly surprised 
glance at her; then he seemed to notice nothing different in her 
appearance. The man’s sense of duty and honor was so strong 
that in reality his sense of externals was blunted. He had a sort 
of sublime short-sightedness to everything that was not of the 
spirit. 

He had. been convinced the night previous that Maria was 
beginning to regard him with favor, and being convinced of that 
made him insensible to any mere outward change in her. She 
looked to him, on the whole, prettier than usual because he 
seemed to see in her love for himself. 

When the noon intermission came he walked into her class- 
room and invited Maria and Evelyn to go with him to a near-by 
restaurant and lunch. 

“*T would ask you to go home with me,” he said, apologetically, 
to Maria, “ but mother has a cold.” 

Maria turned pale. She wondered if he had possibly told his 
mother; then she remembered how he had promised her not to 
tell without her permission, and was reassured. Evelyn blushed 
and smiled and dimpled, and cast one of her sweet, dark glances 
at him, which he did not notice at all. His attention was 
fixed upon Maria, who hesitated, regarding him with her pale, 
pinched face. Evelyn took it for granted that Mr. Lee’s invita- 
tion was only on her account, and that Maria was asked simply 
as a chaperon, and because, indeed, he could not very well avoid 
it. She jumped up and got her hat. 

“Tt will be perfectly lovely,” she said, and faced them both, her 
charming face one glow of delight. But Maria did not rise. She 
looked at the basket of luncheon which she had begun to unpack, 
and replied, coldly, : 

“Thank you, Mr. Lee, but we have our luncheon with us.’ 

Wollaston looked at her in a puzzled way. “ But you could 
have something hot at the restaurant,” he seid. The words were 
not much, but in reality he meant, and Maria so understood him: 
“Why, what do you mean, after last night? You know how I feel 
about you. Why do you refuse?” 

Maria took another sandwich from her basket. “ Thank you for 
asking us, Mr. Lee,” she said, “ but we have our luncheon.” » Her 
tone was fairly hostile. The hostility was not directed toward 
him, but toward the weakness in herself; but that he could not 
understand. 

“Very well,” he said, in a hurt manner. “ Of course I will not 
urge you, Miss Edgham.” Then he ‘walked out of the room, hol- 
lowing his back and holding his head very straight in a way he 
had had from a boy when he was offended. 

Evelyn pulled off her hat with a jerk. She looked at Maria, 
with her eyes brilliant with tears. “I think you were mean, 
sister,” she whispered; “awful mean, so there!” 

“T thought it was better not to go,” Maria replied. 
you had better eat your luncheon.” 

“T don’t want any luncheon.” 

Maria began to eat a sandwich herself. There was an odd 
meekness and dejectedness in her manner. Presently she laid the 
half-eaten sandwich on the table and took out her handkerchief 
and shook all over with helpless and silent sobs. 

Then Evelyn looked at her; her pouting expression relaxed 
gradually. She looked bewildered. “ Why, what are you crying 
for?” she asked, in a low tone. : 

Maria did not answer. 

Presently Evelyn rose and went over to her sister and laid her 
cheek alongside hers and kissed her. “ Don’t, sister,” she whis- 
pered. “I am sorry. I didn’t mean to be cross. I suppose. you 
were right not to go, only I did want io.” Evelyn snivelled a 
little. “I know he was hurt, too,” she said. 

Maria raised her head and wiped her eyes. “I did not think 
it was best,” she said yet again. Then she looked at Evelyn and 
tried to smile. “ Don’t worry, precious,” she said. iverything 
will come out all right.” 

Evelyn gazed wonderingly at her sister's tear-stained face. 

“Everybody will see that you have been crying,’ said Evelyn, 
who was in the greatest bewilderment. ‘ What made you cry, 
Maria?” 

“Nothing, dear. 
rising. She took a tumbler from the lunch-basket. 
this with water for me, that is a dear,” she said. 
bathe my eyes.” 

Evelyn went out with the tumbler, shaking her head in a puzzled 
way. When she returned, Maria had the luncheon all spread out 
on the table, and looked quite cheerful in spite of her swollen 
eyes. 

The sisters ate together, and Evelyn was very sweet in spite 
of her disappointment. She was, in reality, very sweet and 
docile before all her negatives of life, and always would be. Her 
heart was always in leading-strings of love. She looked affection- 
ately at Maria as they ate the luncheon. 

“T am so sorry I was cross,” she said. “I suppose you thought 





, 


* Now, dear, 


Don’t think any more about it,” said Maria, 
“Go and fill 
“Then I will 
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that it would look particular if we went out to lunch with Mr. 
Lee?” 
“Yes, I think it might have,” 
“Well, I suppose it would,” said Evelyn, with a sigh, “and [ 
know all the other girls are simply dying for him; but he asked 


replied Maria. 


us, after all.” Evelyn said the last with an indescribable air of 
sweet triumph. It was quite evident that she regarded the invi- 
tation as meant for herself alone, and that she took ineffable 
delight in it in spite of the fact that it had been refused. She 
kept glancing out of the window as she ate. ‘ Presently she looked 
at her sister and laughed. “There he is coming now,” she said, 
“and he is all alone. He didn’t take anybody else to luncheon.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

WoLLAstTon LEE, approaching the academy on his return from 
his solitary lunch, was quite conscious of being commanded by 
the windows of Maria’s class-room. He was so conscious that his 
stately walk became almost a strut. He felt resentment at Maria. 
He could not help it. He had not been, in fact, so much in love 
with her as in that attitude of receptivity which invites love. 
He felt that he ought to be in love, and he wooed not only the 
girl, but love itself. Therefore resentment came more readily 
than if he had actually loved. He had been saying to himself, 
while he was eating his luncheon, which mortified pride had ren- 
dered tasteless, that if it had not been for the fact of his absurd 
alliance with Maria she was the last girl in the world to whom he 
would have voluntarily turned, now that he was fully grown and 
capable of estimating his own character and hers. He said to 
himself that she was pretty, attractive, and of undeniable strength 
of character; yet that very strength of character would have re- 
pelled him. He was not a man who needed a wife of great strength 
of character, of insistent will. He himself had sufficient. His 
chances of happiness would have been greater with a wife in whom 
the affections and emotions were predominant; there would have 
been less danger of friction. Then, too, his wife would necessarily 
have to live with his mother, and his mother was very like him- 
self. He said to himself that there would certainly be friction, 
and yet he also said that he could not abandon his attitude of 
readiness to reciprocate should Maria wish for his allegiance. 

Now for the first time Wollaston had Evelyn in his mind. He 
was conscious of a distinct sensation of soothed pride when he 
remembered how she had smiled and dimpled at his invitation 
and jumped up to get her hat. 

“That pretty little thing wanted to come, anyhow,” he thought. 
Then, insensibly, he fell to wondering how he should feel if it 
were Evelyn to whom he was bound instead of her sister. It did 
not seem possible to him that the vounger sister, with her ready 
gratitude and her evident ardor of temperament, could smile upon 
him at night and frown the next morning, as Maria had done. 
He. considered, also, how Evelyn would get on better with his 
mother; then he resolutely put the thought out of his mind. He 
resumed his attitude of obedience to duty, but one who is driven 
by duty alone almost involuntarily balks in spirit. When he saw 
Maria again after the exercises of the day were closed, and he en- 
countered her as she was leaving the academy, she looked distinctly 
homely to him, and yet such was the honor of the man that he 
did not in the least realize that the homeliness was an exterior 
thing. It seemed to him that he saw her encompassed with the 
stiffness of her New England antecedents, as with an armor, and 
that he got a new and unlovely view of her character. On the 
contrary, Evelyn’s charming, half-smiling, half-piteous face, 
turned toward him, seemed to afford glimpses of sweetest affec- 
tions and womanly gentleness and devotion. Evelyn wished to 
say that she was sorry that they were obliged to refuse his in- 
vitation, but she did not dare. Instead she gave him that little 
half-smiling, half-piteous glance, to which he responded with a 
lightening up of his whole face and lift of his hat. Then Evelyn 
smiled entirely, and her backward glance at him was wonderfully 
alluring, yet maidenly, almost childish. Wollaston, on his way 
home, thought again how different it would be if Evelyn, instead 
of Maria, were his wife; then he put it out of his head resolutely. 

The next morning Maria arranged her hair as usual. She had 
comprehended that something more than mere externals was need- 
ful to change the mind of a man like Wollaston, and she gave up 
the attempt, it must be acknowledged, with a little pleasure. 
Feminine vanity was inherent in Maria. Nobody knew what the 
making herself hideous the day before had cost her. 

“Oh, I am so glad you have done up your hair the old way!” 
Evelyn cried when she saw her, and Aunt Maria remarked that 
she was glad to see that she had not quite lost her common sense. 

Maria began herself to think that she had not evinced much. 
sense in her procedure of the day before. She had underestimated 
the character of the man whom she had married, and had made 
herself ridiculous for nothing. The boy who was infatuated with 
her, when he saw her on the trolley that morning, made a move- 
ment to go forward and speak to her; then he sat still with fre- 
quent puzzled glances at her. He was repelled, if Wollaston was 
not. This changing of the face of a woman in a day’s time filled 
him with suspicion. He looked hard at Maria’s soft puff of hair 
and reflected that it might be a wig; that, anyway, he was not 
so much in love as he had thought with a girl who could look as 
Maria had done the day before. 

When Maria reached the academy the teachers greeted her with 
enthusiasm. One, who was given to exuberance, fairly embraced 
her. 

“ Now you are my own beautiful Miss Edgham again,” said she. 

Wollaston, during the opening exercises, only glanced once at 
her, then he saw no difference. But he did look at Evelyn, and 
when she turned her lovely face away before his gaze and a soft 
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blush rose over her 
round cheeks, he felt 
his pulses quicken. 
But he did not speak 
a word to Maria or 
Evelyn all day. 

When Evelyn went 
home that night she 
was very sober. She 
would not eat her sup- 
per, and Maria was 
sure that she heard 
her sobbing in the 
night. The next morn- 
ing the child looked 
pale and wan, and 
Aunt Maria — asked 
harshly if she were 
sick. Evelyn replied no, 
quickly. When she and 
Maria were outside 
waiting for the trolley, 
Evelyn said, half catch- 
ing her breath with a 
sob even then: 

“Mr. Lee didn't 
speak a word to me all 
day yesterday. I know 
he did not like it be- 
cause we didn’t go to 
lunch with him.” 

“Nonsense, dear!” 
said Maria. Then 
she added, with an odd, 
secretive meaning in 
her voice, “ Don't 
worry, precious.” 

“T can’t help it.” 
said Evelyn. 

When the term was 
about half finished. it 
became evident to Ma- 
ria that she and 
Evelyn must call upon 
Mrs. Lee, Wollaston’s 
mother. She had put 
it off as long as she 
could, although all the 
other teachers had 
called, and Aunt Maria 
had kept urging her to 
do so. 

“She is going to 
think it is awful funny 
if you don’t call,” she 
said, “when you used 
to live in the same 
place, too.” 

In reality, Aunt Maria, now that George Ramsey had married, 
was thinking that Wollaston might be a good match for Maria, 
and she wished to preyent her marriage with Professor Lane 
should he return from Colorado, cured. 

At last Maria felt that she was fairly obliged to go, and one 
Saturday afternoon she and Evelyn went to Westbridge for the 
purpose. Wollaston and his mother lived in an exceedingly pretty 
house. Mrs. Lee had artistic taste, and the rooms were unusual, 
though simple. Maria, looking about, felt a sort of homesick 
longing. She realized how perfectly a home like this would have 
suited her. As for Evelyn, she looked about with quick, bright 
glances, and she treated Mrs. Lee as if she were in love with her. 
She was all the time wondering if Wollaston would possibly come 
in, and, in lieu of him, she played off her innocent graces with no 
reserve upon his mother. Wollaston did not come in—he had gone 
to the city; but when he came home his mother told him of the 
eall. 

“Those Edgham girls who used to live in Edgham, the one who 
teaches in your scliool and her sister, called this afternoon,” said 
she. 

“Did they?” responded Wollaston. He turned a page of the 
evening paper. It was after dinner, and the mother and son were 
sitting in a tiny room off .the parlor, from which it was separated 
by some Eastern portiéres. There was a fire on the hearth. The 
two windows, which were close together, were filled up with red 
and white geraniums. There was a red rug, and the walls were 
lined with books. Outside it had begun to snow, and the flakes 
drifted past the windows filled with red and white blossoms, like 
a silvery veil of the storm. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lee. . Then she added, with a keen, although 
covert glance‘at her son, “I like the younger sister.” 

“She is considered quite a beauty, I believe,” said Wollaston. 

“Quite a beauty! She is a perfect beauty!” said his mother, 
with emphasis. ‘ It seemed to me [ never had seen such a per- 
fectly beautiful, sweet girl. I declare, I actually wanted to take 
her in my arms. Anybody could live with that girl. As for her 
sister, I don’t like her at all. She is New England to the back- 
bone, and one who is New England to the backbone is insufferable. 
She is stiff and set in her ways. She would go to the stake for a 
fad, or send her nearest and dearest there.” 

“She is a very good teacher. and the pupils like her,” said Wol- 
laston. He kept his voice quite steady. 
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MARIA LOOKED AT HER, AND FELT A CHILL IN HER HEART 


*She may be a very 


good teacher,” said his 
mother; “I dare say 
she is. I can’t imagine 
anybody not learning 
a task which she set 
them, but I don’t like 
her.” 

“She is pretty; at 
least she is called so,” 
said Wollaston. Then 
he added, with an im- 
pulse of loyalty, “I 
think myself that she 
is very pretty.” 

‘IT don’t call her at 
all pretty,” said his 
mother. “She has a 
nose which looks as if 
it could pierce fate, 
and she sets her mouth 
as though she was de- 
ciding the laws of the 
universe. It is all 


that kind of a face, but 
L can’t call it pretty 
in a woman.” 

Wollaston said no 
more, but continued 
reading his paper. He 
did not, in _ reality, 
sense one word which 
he read. He acknowl- 
edged to himself that he 
was very unhappy. He 
was caught in a laby- 
rinth from which he 
saw no way of escape 
into the open. He 
realized that love for 
Maria had become al- 
most impossible — that 
is, spontaneous love— 
even if she should 
change her attitude 
toward him. He real- 
ized a lurking sense of 
guilt as to his senti- 
ments toward Evelyn, 
and he realized, also, 
that his mother and 
Maria could never live 
together in peace. 
Once Mrs. Lee took a 
Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett dislike, her very soul 
fastened upon it as with 
a grip of iron jaws. 
Doubtless if she knew that her son was in honor bound to Maria 
she would try to make the best of it, but the best of it would 
be bad enough. He wondered, while he sat with the paper before 
his face, what Maria’s real attitude toward him was. He could 
not understand such apparent inconsistencies in a woman of his 
mother’s type, and he had been almost sure, that one night, that 
Maria loved him. 


a avs 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Mart, after that call, faced her future course more fully, than 
ever. She had disliked Mrs. Lee as much as Mrs. Lee had disliked 
her. Only the fact that she was Wollaston’s mother made her en- 
durable to her. 

“Isn’t Mrs. Lee perfectly lovely?” said Evelyn, when she and 
Maria were on their way home. 

“Yes,” Maria answered; but she did not think so. 

Evelyn leaned wearily against her sister and looked ahead with a 
hollow, wistful expression. Evelyn had grown thin and had lost 
much of her color. 

It was the beginning of the spring term, and spring came like a 
flood that year. The trees fairly seemed to burst forth in green and 
rosy flames, and the shrubs in the dooryards bloomed so boldly that 
they shocked rather than pleased. 

“T like the spring to come slowly, so one does not feel choked 
with it,’ Evelyn said. “There are actually daisies in that field. 
They have come too soon.” 

Evelyn spoke with an absurd petulance which was unusual with 
her. 

Maria laughed. “ Well, dear, we can’t help it,” she said. 

“If this world is for people, and not the people for this world, 
it seems to me we ought to be able to help a little,’ said Evelyn, 
with perfectly unconscious heresy. “ There it rained too much Jast 
week, and this week it is too hot, and the apple blossoms have come 
too soon after the cherry blossoms. It is like cating all your candy 
like one big pill.” 

Maria laughed again, but Evelyn sighed wearily. 

Evelyn was studying very hard. She was very ambitious, both 
naturally and because of her feeling for Wollaston Lee. Evelyn had 
received so little notice from Wollaston, that she had made up her 
mind that he did not care for her. and the conviction was breaking 

(Continued on page 1295.) 








very well in a man,, 















The London Cabby 
(Continued from page 1276.) 


agitation is directed against the sum he is 
charged. At the time of the great strike of 
1894, Mr. Asquith, the well-known lawyer 
and Liberal M.P., was called in as arbi- 
trator. His award, which has remained in 
force ever since, split the cabman’s year 
into fourteen parts. For the hire of a han- 
som and two horses, with the option of a 
third, he pays to the cab proprietor for the 
eleven weeks between January 15 and April 
1, $2 75 per day; for the two weeks between 
April 2 and April 15, $3 per day; for the 
three weeks between April 16 and May 6, 
$3 25 per day; for the two weeks between 
May 7 and May 20, $3 50 per day; for the 
two weeks between May 21 and June 3, 
$3 75 per day; for the six weeks between 
June 4 and July 15, $4 per day; for the 
week between July 16 and July 22, $3 75 
per day; between July 23 and July 29, 
$3 50; between July 30 and August 5, 
$3 25; between August 6 and August 12, 
$3; between August 13 and August 19, 
$2 75; for the nine weeks between August 
20 and October 21, $2 50; for the one week 
between October 22 and October 28, $2 75; 
for the eleven weeks between October 29 
and January 14, $3 per day. On the average, 
the cabby has to pay for the hire of his 
hansom and two horses $3 06 every day of 
the year. The proprietor, of course, pays 
the rent, rates, and taxes, the wages of the 
stablemen, harness-cleaners, lamp-cleaners, 
cab-washers, and so on, feeds and stables the 
horses, and is liable for all injuries to pas- 
sengers, ete. On the other hand, the cabby is 
muleted for “yard money.” Unless he dis- 
tributes tips among the stablemen he will 
find himself burdened with an old and not 
too cleanly hansom, a weedy horse, and 
dubious harness. Again, when he turns into 
a saloon for his lunch he has to pay some- 
body to mind his horse. Altogether, he 
probably has to earn, day in, day out, $3 50 
or $3 75 before he can pocket anything for 
himself. 

The men are contending that with the in- 
creased competition they have to face they 
no longer get a living wage; that even work- 
ing six days a week their average earnings 
are barely more than $1 or $1 25 a day; 
that the cab proprietors have profited by the 
fall in the price of corn and by the saving 
in wear and tear due to better roads and 
improved tires, and that they ought to share 
the growing depression with the men, in- 
stead of leaving the latter to shoulder it all 
themselves. The proprietors retaliate by 
declaring that few men will consent to work 
six days in the week, that directly they find 
themselves in cash they take a day off, and 
that for a temperate, industrious cabby the 
terms of the Asquith award still allow an 
ample margin. In proof of this they have 
published a cabby’s books from the years 
1895 to 1904, inclusive. They show that, 
working on an average 280 days in the year, 
his daily profits came to $2 90. Whether 
this cabby was typical it is impossible, in 
the present whirl of blast and counterblast, 
to say. What seems, however, to be certain 
is that even if the present agitation dies 
out or is amicably arranged, there must be- 
fore long be a crisis of indisputable gravity 
in the London cab trade. 





_“Capital Punishment” 
By Maynard Shipley 


“But shall this new word of ours, like an oracle of 
God. be only spoken, and get away without any explana- 
tion or verification of itself ?’—Plato. 


In a recent editorial, a Western news- 
paper takes exception to the phrase “ eapital 
punishment,” as used by the editor of Har- 
PeER’S WEEKLY (July 14th), when reference 
was made to the death penaity. Nor does 
he like Mr. Mosby’s use of this well-known 
phrase in his article on this subject, which 
appeared in the same WEEKLY under date of 
July 2lst. A writer in a recent magazine 
article has “explained” that capital pun- 
ishment does not necessarily relate to the 
penalty of death, its proper connotation, 
according to both of these gentlemen, being 
‘maximum penalty.” So that, for instance, 
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were the critics above mentioned residing 
in Maine, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, or 
Michigan, where the death penalty is legal- 
ly abolished, they would say of the convict 
who has been sentenced to the penitentiary 
for life, that this culprit had incurred 
“capital punishment.” It is bad grammar 
(?), says our Western editor, to say that 
capital punishment is less effective as a 
deterrent of crime than is life imprison- 
ment, because, forsooth, life imprisonment 
may itself be “capital punishment,” the 
supreme penalty of the State. “Capital,” 
say these gentlemen, means “ chief,” “ of the 
first rank or importance;” “ principal,” 
therefore, if life imprisonment is the high- 
est penalty inflicted by the code, it then be- 
comes “capital punishment.” But “ capi- 
tal” means also the upper member of a 
column, pillar, or pilaster; so why not mean 
by “capital punishment” placing a felon 
on the top of a high pillar or column? It 
also means “ excellent,” but “ excellent pun- 
ishment ” is hardly definite enough in mean- 
ing, and, besides, it has no history. If we 
are determined to rob the phrase “ capital 
punishment” of its historical connotations, 
we might call “ capital punishment ” the de- 
priving a criminal of his capital, his money, 
or invested holdings. As a matter of fact, 
the word “capital,” when used with the 
noun “ punishment,” is a derivative of the 
Latin capitalis, caput (capit), head, and 
means “ affecting the head or life.” 

As originally used, the phrase “ capital 
punishment ” meant death by decapitation, 
the favorite method of inflicting the death 
penalty in ancient times among all nations. 
In modern times, “capital punishment” 
was, and still is, used to indicate any penalty 
which involves forfeiture of life, and is so 
employed by all writers and speakers ex- 
cepting the captivus critics mentioned above. 
No criminal who has been sentenced to 
“imprisonment for life” has ever been by 
this pronouncement sentenced to “ capital 
punishment,” since “life imprisonment ” has 
no etymological connection with “ capitalis,” 
“caput,” head, nor of anything pertaining 
to the head, nor with forfeiture of life. 
Life imprisonment, or twenty years’ im- 
prisonment (the maximum penalty in many 
Latin-American republies), cannot, there- 
fore, be properly used as an equivalent of 
“capital punishment.” The equivalent of 
“capital punishment” in all modern lan- 
guages is “death penalty ”; peine de mort in 
French; pena di morte in Italian; pena de 
muerte in Spanish; and die Todesstrafe in 
German. Under the caption “Capital Pun- 
ishment,” all English and American diction- 
aries and encyclopedias treat exclusively 
of the death penalty, not of “ maximum 
penalty,” and all define capital punishment 
as a penalty involving loss of the head or 
of life, or as “pertaining to the head,” or 
as “affecting life, the punishment of death.” 


‘ 





Encore! 


A MEMBER of the faculty of Yale tells of 
a student from the West who last year was 
“ conditioned.” It appears that his family 
were anxious as to the outcome, having tele- 
graphed him for particulars when he came 
up for examination. 

In reply the young man wired his father 
as follows: 

“Exams. splendid. Professors enthusi- 
astic. They wish for a second in October.” 





Skeleton Masts For Warships 


NAVAL-CONSTRUCTORS preparing plans for 
new battle-ships authorized by Congress 
have completed the design for a skeleton 
mast, with the same principle of construc- 
tion applied to the yards. 

This mast will support the observation 
tops, where will be stationed the fire-con- 
trol officers, those who direct the gun-fire 
through observing the vulnerable points of 
the enemy, and ascertaining by range-finders 
the proper direction of the projectiles. 

Formerly masts of that kind were made 
of hollow steel; hereafter they will be of 
skeleton steel framework, so that a shot 
coming in contact with the mast or yard- 
arm so built will not bring it down, or do 
more than destroy a part of the support. 
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This As a new feature in battle-ship con- 
struetion, and is understood to have been 
copied from foreign vessels now building. 
It ‘will introduce the principle of presenting 
to the enemy as little of a target as possible. 





The Grand Manner 


Josepn H. Cuoate, during his term as 
ambassador at London, chanced to spend a 
few days one summer at a very small Eng- 
lish town. Having noticed a pleasant river 
that seemed to promise excellent fishing, he 
spoke of it to his innkeeper. 

“Yes, sir,” said the latter, “there is very 
good fishing here—many persons come here 
for fishing. A number of literary gentle- 
men, too, sir.” 

“Indeed,” remarked the ambassador. 
“Would you mind telling me which literary 
gentlemen?” 

“Oh, not at all, sir! We had Mr. An- 
drew Lang here not long ago.” 

“And is Mr. Lang a good fisherman?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, sir! He fishes beauti- 
fully!” 

‘Really! Does he catch much?” 

“Oh no, sir! He never catches anything; 
but, sir, he fishes beautifully!” 





All In 


THE minister of a negro church in Rich- 
mond gave out a funeral notice one Sunday 
as follows: ; 

“T have to announce to you, bredren and 
sisters, dat de funeral of de only survivin’ 
son of de late Thomas Pinkers an’ his 
widow, Martha Jane Pinkers, both deceased. 
will take place an’ come to occurrence on 
Tuesday next at twelve M. noon precisely. 

* An’ I have to say, bredren and sisters, 
dat contributions for carryin’ out dat 
funeral will be in order an’ acceptatious, 
or else de funeral can’t take place, exceptin’ 
and save only as a plain burial; fo’ Samuel 
Pinkers has got jes’ money enough to bury 
hisself without any- obsequious ceremonies, 
sech as he deserves.” 





PURE AT THE SOURCE. 

MILK is the chief article of food in the sick-room and hospital. 
Every physician and nurse should know the source of supply be- 
fore ordering in any form. It is not_enough to know that it 
comes as ‘‘country milk.’’ BorpDEN’s EAGLE Branp CONDENSED 
MILK, the original and leading brand since 1857. Integrity and 
experience behind every can. «*s 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*, 











Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceons DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 








GOOD AND HARD 


Results of Excessive Coffee Drinking. 


It is remarkable what suffering some persons 
put up with just to satisfy an appetite for some- 
thing. 

A Mich. woman says: ‘I had been using coffee 
since I was old enough to have a cup of my own 
at the table, and from it I have suffered agony 
hundreds of times in the years past. 

‘““My trouble first began in the form of bilious 
colic, coming on every few weeks, and almost 
ending my life. At every attack for 8 years I 
suffered in this way. I used to pray for death to 
relieve me from my suffering. I had also attacks 
of sick headache, and began to suffer from catarrh 
of the stomach, and of course awful dyspepsia. 

‘“‘For about a year I lived on crackers mat water. 
Believing that coffee was the cause of all this suf- 


| fering, I finally quit it and began to use Postum 
| Food Coffee. 


It agreed with my stomach, my 


| troubles have left me, and I am fast gaining my 
| health under its use. 





“No wonder I condemn coffee and tea. No one 
could be in a much more critical condition than I 
was from the use of coffee. Some doctors pro- 
nounced it cancer, others ulceration, but none 
gave me any relief. But since I stopped coffee 
and began Postum I am getting well so fast I can 
heartily recommend it for all who suffer as I did.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
“There’s a reason.”’ 





















































MEN OF TO-DAY 


XVIII.—MOST REV. P. J. RYAN, D.D., LL.D., ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON 











RCHBISHOP RYAN’S memories go back to the great days 
when Daniel 0’Connell was the uncrowned King of Ireland. 
Born in the ancient ecclesiastical city of Thurles, in the 
County Tipperary, Patrick John Ryan was sent to school 
in Dublin. The school was on the South Circular Road, 
on the borders of the pretty suburb of Rathmines. O’Connell had 
won his great victory for Catholic emancipation in 1829, had 
entered the Parliament at Westminster, and had gradually de- 
veloped the agitation for the repeal of the Union with England. 
* Monster meetings ” were held throughout the land; at Tara Hill 
a quarter of a million people took part. The Dublin Castle authori- 
ties were alarmed, and proscribed the meeting at Clontarf, in Oc- 
tober, 1843. O’Connell was subsequently arrested, convicted, and 
confined in Richmond Bridewell, close to the future Archbishop’s 
school. Dr. Ryan tells the story of his meeting the great Liberator, 
with infinite interest and humor. His schoolfellows decided to 
present an address of sympathy to the imprisoned patriot, and 
Patrick Ryan was deputed to present it. This he did, to admira- 
tion. When O’Connell’s appeal 
was decided in his favor by the 
House of Lords, and he was 


part in the life of that city which has won general esteem and 
admiration, his voice carrying great weight on-all questions, civil 
and religious alike. He treats all questions with practical wisdom 
and large-hearted tolerance, touching them always with genuine 
and kindly humor. 

He was appointed on the Board of Indian Commissioners by 
President Roosevelt; and an instance of his illuminating humor is 
a story which I heard his Grace tell at Lake Mohonk, when the 
friends of the Indians were in conference. The doctrine of “ in- 
vineible ignorance” was discussed, in virtue of which it is held, 
by St. Thomas Aquinas and the Catholic theologians, that one 
who, through no fault of his own, has never had an opportunity 
to learn the truths of Christianity, may, nevertheless, find salva- 
tion by following the dictates of conscience, and living up to his 
highest ideal. The doctrine is founded on the well-known text of 
St. Paul, who writes to the Romans of the heathen who, not know- 
ing the law, nevertheless do the works of the law, under the 
guidance of -conscience. Archbishop Ryan told of a sermon on 

this doctrine of “ invincible igno- 
rance” being preached in one of 
the rural districts of Ireland. 





liberated a few months later, the 


Among the listeners was a good 





schoolboys on the South Circular 
Road decided once more to pre- 
sent him with an address, this 
time of congratulation. <A great 
mass-meeting was to be held at 
the Rotunda, and hundreds of 
addresses were to be presented. 
The schoolboys sought in vain 
for a ticket for their delegate, 
when Patrick Ryan spied the 
great Liberator through the open 
door of the library. At the sug- 
gestion of a bystander he made 
his way in, and confronted the 
uncrowned King of _ Ireland. 
O'Connell recognized him, greet- 
ing him heartily thus: “ Are not 
you the red-headed boy who pre- 
sented an address to me when I 
was in prison?” The future 
Archbishop admitted his iden- 
tity, and O’Connell got him the 
coveted ticket. 

Dr. Ryan has ever since been 
an ardent advocate of Irish 
nationalism, and bears testimony 
to the marvellous growth of the 
national spirit in Ireland in the 
last few years. His Grace took 
part in one of the Gaelic League 
celebrations at  Lisdoonvarna, 
when he was in Ireland a year 
ago, 

Dr. Ryan is firmly convinced 
that the Gaelic revival has come 
to stay. He directly contradicts 
the view, sometimes rather light- 
ly advanced, that it is only a 








Catholic gardener, whose master 
was a Protestant landlord. On 
Monday, the landlord said to his 
gardener: “ Well, Pat, and where 
do you think Tl] go when I die?” 
Patrick smiled, and looked down. 
“Well, to tell your honor the 
truth,” he said, “I used to be 
thinking that your honor would 
go to a place where you could 
light your pipe with your little 
finger; but [ think now that 
maybe your honor will be saved 
on account of your inconceivable 
ignorance!” The Archbishop re- 
marked that the term “inculpable 
ignorance ” expressed the sense of 
the Church. The ignorance of 
those who doubt, feel they ought 
to examine, and neglect to do so, 
is culpable. 

Speaking on the same subject 
the other day, Archbishop Ryan 
quoted St. Thomas Aquinas as 
saying that in the case of a wild 
Indian, born and bred in a coun- 
try remote from Christian teach- 
ing, but who, nevertheless, in all 
things followed his highest ideal 
of the law of righteousness, if 
baptism were essential to the 
salvation of such a one, God 
would sooner send an angel from 
heaven to baptize him than per- 
mit him to be lost without a 
fault. And this door of salvation 
is held open to the pagan, the 
Hindu, and the Buddhist; nay, 














even to the savage, whose reli- 





fancy, a passing fad. <A_ fad, 
says Dr. tyan, may _ bring 
about the acceptance of some new 
thing, some taking novelty; but 
the Gaelic revival is no new 
thing, but rather the return to a 
very old thing, to the oldest 
thing in Ireland’s national life. 
It is therefore the expression of deep-seated inherent qualities, and, 
as such, necessarily permanent. 

Dr. Ryan graduated from Carlow College in his twenty-second 
vear, was ordained subdeacon, and came to America. He was 
assigned to St. Louis, and became Professor of Engiish Literature 
and Elocution at the Carondelet Theological Seminary, and one of 
the cathedral preachers. He was ordained deacon there, and, one 
year after his arrival in this country, was ordained priest. In 
1903 Archbishop Ryan celebrated the golden jubilee of his priest- 
hood, and on that occasion the great place he fil!s in the Catholic 
Church in America was made conspicuously manifest. 

After his ordination, Dr. Ryan was attached as assistant to the 
cathedral at St. Louis, becoming rector in 1856. During the civil 
war, Dr. Ryan, then rector of Annunciation Church, acted also 
as chaplain of the Gratiot Street Military Hospital and Prison. 
Shortly after the war he went to Rome, and delivered the Lenten 
lectures in English, on the invitation of Pope Pius IX. This was 
in 1868. Four years later, a titular bishopric was conferred on 
him, that of Tricomia in Palestine, and he was at the same time 
appointed coadjutor Bishop of St. Louis with “right of succes- 
sion.” In 1883, Dr. Ryan was promoted to be Archbishop of 
Salamis in partibus infidelium; and in June, 1884, was transferred 
to. the See of Philadelphia. Since that time Dr. Ryan has taken a 
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gion, partly true and _ partly 
false, breathes a spirit of true 
fervor and aspiration. But, of 
course, salvation for such is far 
more difficult than for those who 
are strengthened by the grace of 
Christianity. Dr. Ryan is a 
great lover of Greek philosophy, and frankly says that he hopes 
to meet Plato in heaven, and not Plato only, but the great pagans 
of old time who have trodden the path of righteousness. Dr. 
Ryan holds that Dante was orthodox; the Divine Commedia has 
been called St. Thomas Aquinas in verse, and Dante’s placing 
Virgil in the region of divine bliss is wholly in harmony with the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor. 

Another matter of the highest interest is the attitude of the 
Church toward scientific questions, and especially toward the 
great doctrine of evolution, which caused such an upheaval in 
every region of thought in the days following the publication of 
The Origin of Species, in 1859. Dr. Ryan holds not only that there 
is no incompatibility between the teaching of the Church and the 
doctrine of evolution, rightly understood; that the principle of 
evolution, under the name of development, is embodied in the very 
life and teaching of the Church. Newman, for example, and be- 
fore him St. Vincent of Lerins, points out, in considering the ques- 
tion of the development of apparently new doctrines, that what 
really takes place is a development of something which was 
present in germ from the beginning, and was later made manifest 
in the presence of new conditions and favoring circumstances. 
The work of God becomes greater, not less, if we contemplate the 
primordial germ as already endowed with the promise and potency 
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of the changes that are to come; and evolu- 
tion is as palpably based on divinity as 
special creation would be. The evolution of 
Darwin is rejected now, not because it is 
evolution, but because it is not proved, and 
as regards man is clearly opposed to Scrip- 
ture. 

Concerning the question so often raised, 
as to the accuracy of the Bible in matters of 
science, astronomy, and the like, the Catholic 
Church holds that the inspiration of the 
sacred seribes is primarily concerned with 
yeligion and morals; that they do not under- 
take to write treatises on physical science 
or annals. The sacred writers are inspired 
to express the truths of religion in the lan- 
suage of their time, in conformity with 
the expressions of their time, for otherwise 
they could not be understood by the people. 
Men even now speak of sunrise and sunset, 
though they know that luminary to be 
stationary. . 

Archbishop Ryan is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of that blended spirit of tolerant 
enlightenment and genuine _ spirituality 
which is, happily, so characteristic of the 
Catholic Chureh in America, and which is, 
in truth, the expression of the Irish race 
venius for spiritual development, that 
quality which won for the Ireland of the 
sixth and seventh centuries the title of the 
Isle of Saints and Doctors. Bitterly perse- 
cuted for nearly three centuries, the Irish 
Catholics have, in spite, or perhaps be- 
cause, of that persecution, held fervently to 
the spiritual side of religion; and it is above 
all in America that this pure genius for 
spiritual life finds its free expression and 
development. 





On Him 


THERE is a well-known Philadelphian who 
last year consented to act as visitor among 
the poor for a charitable association. As he 
had been carefully coached by the president 
of the association with reference to ferreting 
out cases of idleness or hypocrisy among the 
beneficiaries, he was, of course, constantly 
on his guard. 

One day he was assigned to visit the 
house of a woman claiming to have no 
husband, son, or other male support. After 
being in her tenement long enough to note 
that she was apparently very poor, he was 
about to leave when he chanced to observe 
a man’s hat on a table near the door. Im- 
mediately the doubt assailed the agent’s 
mind whether the woman was bereft of all 
support as claimed. 

* Whose hat is that?” dgmanded the agent, 
sternly. 

The woman looked surprised, but did not 
seem inclined to answer. The agent’s sus- 
picions were naturally increased, and_ his 
imagination conjured up the presence of a 
male visitor who must. have passed into the 
adjoining room as he heard the agent com- 
ing up-stairs, leaving his hat as an un- 
thought-of witness. 

“Madam,” continued the agent, with se- 
verity, “I cannot authorize relief sent you 
if you are deceiving the asseciation in re- 
gard to male. support, or if you have men 
coming to see you whose presence you are 
ashamed to acknowledge. I ask you again, 
whose hat is that?” 

The woman smiled faintly. “TI think it’s 
yours,” she said, “At least, you left it 
there as you came in,” 





Yawns and the Man 


TRAVELLERS’ tales which often add charm 
to the conversation of an agreeable person 
frequently render a bore more tiresome than 
‘ver, a fact that was amusingly illustrated 
YY an occurrence in a Baltimore club-house 
hot long ago. 

“There I stood, gentlemen,” the long- 
winded narrator was saying, after droning 
= for an hour with reference to his trip to 
Switzerland—* there I stood, with the abyss 
yawning in front of me.” ; 

Pardon me,” hastily interjected one of 
the unfortunate men who had been obliged 
to listen to the story, “but was that abyss 
yawning before you got there?” 
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the highest development of Electricity as a motive power 
for vehicles. They are as nearly perfect as human skill 
backed by unlimited resources can make them. 

Judged by the exacting test of daily use by thousands of ultra- 
discriminative men and women in all important centres of popu- 
lation both at home and abroad, these Carriages easily vindicate 
their title to leadership. No others have so high a reputation or 
can claim so exclusive a class of users 


CG tte ese ELECTRIC CARRIAGES represent 


* * * 


The reason for this reputation is not far to seek. Made by 
the oldest company in America manufacturing electric carriages, 
the Columbias are the embodiment of the ripest and most exten 


+. sive experience in.this line of industry 


Designed by leading specialists the Columbia carriages have 
always been noted for their. smartness of style. They create the 
fashion in electric vehicle construction. 

Manufactured in a. factory possessing exceptional facilities 
they are as nearly. perfect in simplicity of construction, efficiency 
and dependadility as it is possible for the most expert skill and 
the most painstaking care to make ttem ‘ 

Viewed from every standpoint they are without competition 
* Ina class by themselves” 1s the universal verdict. 


. * . 


That is why such an increasing number of Columbia Electric 
Carriages is now a feature so noticeable and pleasing on all the 
fashionable driveways of the world: 

In New York,in London .in Paris—wherever Fashion dictates an 
equipage correct inallits appointments— there you find Columbias. 

They are indeed, the ideal vehicles for town use. Noiseless, 
without odor, free from vibration, safe and 
easy to control they meet in theit varied 
styles every tequirement of private 
carriage service—each vehicle taking 
the place of an ordinary carnage 
with three changes of horses. 







- . * 


The new Mark XLVIII. Columbia 
Electric Brougham illustrated 
above, 1s perhaps the most distin 
guished tepresentative of the Co 
lumbia line It 18 the most useful, 


Descriptive Matter on Request 
A beautifully printed, illustrated Catalogue of all Columbia Electric 
Carriages will be sent upon request, also separate Catalogues of 
Columbia Gasoline Cars and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles. 







The Ideal Town Carriage 





substantial and luxuriously appointed of all town carriages, and 
is available for all seasons and in all weathers. 

Great advantages over the best electric carriages of earlier 
patterns are found in the increased speed, improved control and 
steering, ani in the more practical and convenient location of 
the drivers seat. 

There are five separate speeds, ranging from four to eighteen 
miles pet hour. and the controlling apparatus is so made that full 
headway may be obtained from a standstill. 


* * 7 


The inside seats accommodate four persons. The forward 
seat is hinged and may be lowered when not in uce, leaving a clear 
space The interior 1s lined throughout with heavy, dark green 
broadcloth. 

The furnishings are all of the very highest grade of material 
and workmanship and include silk curtains, dome electric light, 
card case, memorandum pad mirror, toilet case, umbrella holder, 
driver's electric signal speaking tube connecting with the driver's 
seat and. if desired, an electric cigar lighter. 

he electric side lamps and rear lamp are of the most ap- 
proved patterns. The body is painted in rich an 1 lustrous com- 
binations of green and black. 


* * * 


The Columbia Electric Landaulet is an especially useful car- 
Tiage for general town purposes. Closed, it practically takes the 
place of the Brougham, open, it is unexcelled for pleasure 
driving 

For park and boulevardedriving, the Columbia Electric Vic- 
toria is a marvel of convenience, luxury and perfect appointments. 
It sets the pace for all carriages of its class, and is accepted every- 
where as the highest standard of smart style 
and elegant appointments 

To the cfitical judge of quahty and 
correct form in motor car construc- 
tion, we submit, with confidence, 
the Columbia Electric Carriages 
Each is the lightest, fastest and 
most efficient carriage ot its class 
yet produced, and embodies the 
best ideas of the world’s lead 
ing specialists in designing. en 
gineering and carriage’ turmish- 
ings 





ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch 134-136-138 West 3oth Street. 


Chicago Branch. 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue 


Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Company, 250 North Broad Street. 


Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, 74 Stanhope Street 


Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th Street and Ohio Avenue. 


2" M.A.L.AM. 


Columbia Electric Carriages are built by the oldest manufacturers of Electric Vehicles in America. 











Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


3ANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 





‘THE DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. (Eighth Edition.) 
OVER 24,000 NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF NEW 
YORK DIRECTORS AND THEIR COMPANIES, 
Also a SELECTED LIST OF CORPORATIONS in 
Banking, Insurance, Transportation, Manufacturing and 
miscellaneous lines of business, with the names of each 
Company’s Officers and Directors. 
Price, delivered, $5.00. 

THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 46 Cedar Street 
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FENWICK’S CAREER. By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 





Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed lication. 
gt ey ‘Ave. 2ad St. 
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SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 




















PROFITABLE INVESTMENT FEATURES 
OF LIFE-INSURANCE 


By S. A. NELSON 








NVESTMENT is defined as “the act of investing or laying 
out money productively, or converting capital especially in a 
permanent manner; also the money or capital so invested, or 
the property invested in.” Life-insurance investments are in 
a distinct class of themselves. They differ from investments 

in real estate, railroad, industrial, and other securities, and in 
business enterprises of one kind and another. They should always 
be differentiated and considered as in a separate class. Two of 
their important advantages are stability and permanency. Many 
ordinary investments accessible to the average investor are to be 
condemned, but when care is exercised in the selection of a 
company, the. life-insurance in- 
vestment, principal considered, 
is as safe and stable as a deposit 
in a savings-bank. The whole 
life-insurance structure is based 
on its permanency. It is not at- 
tended by the risks that usually 
accompany the average invest- 
ment. Yet another advantage is 
accessibility to every investor, no 
matter how large or small his re- 
sources may be. Life-insurance 
appeals to the large as well as to 
the small buyer, but it is more 
important to the latter. A life- 
insurance investment — presup- 
poses that the investor in calcu- 
lating the returns makes due al- 
lowance for the protection he re- 
ceives in being insured. When 
this is done the advantages of 
such an investment, when made 
in a sound institution, The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J., for example, are 
apparent. The buyers of securi- 
ties, whether they be stocks or 
bonds, or insurance, whether they 
be life or fire policies, are no- 
toriously careless in _ investi- 
gating and understanding exactly 
what they buy. Recently con- 
vertible bonds of the St. Paul 
and Union Pacific railroad com- 
panies matured. Their owners 
had the option of convertibility 
into common stock or accepting a 
fixed cash return. The former 
was the more profitable operation, 
and yet, in one instance, holders 
of almost $1,000,000 in bonds 
failed to take advantage of their 
opportunity, simply because they 
had failed to read and under- 
stand the text printed on the 
bond. The same statements apply 
to insurance, and every buyer of 
a policy should investigate and 
understand exactly what’ he is 
buying. 

In this country the path of the small investor is strewn with 
difficulties. Financial adventurers make elaborate plans to trap 
him with fraudulent schemes; the large dealers in investment 
securities ignore him, as do the municipalities which dispose of 
millions of bonds on “all or none” bids. Had the millions of 
dollars exchanged by small investors for worthless mining stocks 
and stocks in other bankrupt or unsuccessful industrial corpora- 
tions been diverted to the purchase of life-insurance, the sum total 
of national happiness would be much greater. The amateur specu- 
lator in shares on margin, the bucket-shop proprietor, and the 
fraudulent seller of sham investment securities, to say nothing of 
the promoters of “ get rich quick ” propositions, have wasted what 
in the aggregate must be a vast sum of money. 

The small investor of to-day finds much trouble in making and 
caring for his investments; he is at a disadvantage when compared 
with the large investor whose investments may and often do cover 
a wide range, and almost invariably life-insurance is included in 
the list. The highest-grade bonds can be had by the average in- 
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vestor in a retail way on a retail price basis, which means that 
he must pay the highest market price. Large issues of such bonds 
are generally sold on “all or none” bids to syndicates, which in 
turn sell them at an advance to estates and individuals. Sold 
“over the counter ” the buyer of a $1600 bond pays more when he 
buys and accepts less when he sells than the large investor, because 
he trades in an “odd lot,’ and when in final possession the in- 
terest return is decidedly small; and if it is large he has the 
questionable satisfaction of recalling the adage that “the greater 
the returns the greater the risk.” As this becomes more of an 
investing country, which it is destined to do, it is probable that 
the best bonds will be sold in 
much smaller denominations than 
at the present; in the mean time 
the small investor finds that he 
receives scant attention from the 
leading dealers in prime invest- 
ments which are above suspicion. 

The savings-bank, the building 
and loan association, the real- 
estate venture, each has advan- 
tages and disadvantages for the 
small buyer. Large investments 
are based on stability and perma- 
nency, interest yield, and nego- 
tiability. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, just as a savings- 
bank, is a very large investor. It 
buys securities of the highest 
grade in a wholesale way. The 
investor in a policy participates 
in those purchases to the extent 
of his policy, less the proportion- 
ate cost of insurance operation of 
the company. Recent events have 
caused buyers of insurance to 
give more careful scrutiny to the 
cost of insurance, the form of 
policy, and the strength of the 
company issuing the certificate. 
This is as it should be. It will 
lead to a better understanding be- 
tween the principals to the trans- 
action. There will be less sensa- 
tionalism in the sale of invest- 
ment insurance and a keener ap- 
preciation of the value of a small 
but safe interest return, when 
combined with insurance protec- 
tion. The Prudential Insurance 
Company invites a careful scru- 
tiny of its conditions, methods, 

- and plans of insurance. 

It is essential to the welfare of 
the average small investor, al- 
though he does not always realize. 
the fact, that he should be in- 
sured against his own weaknesses. 
Any one with any Wall Street 
experience whatever, knows that 
many men would be much better 

off in a financial sense if their investments were permanent. Pos- 
sessing readily salable investments, they have been tempted to em- 
bark in speculation or to exchange a sound for an unsound in- 
vestment. When a man invests in life-insurance he regards that 
investment as a permanent trust fund. It is not something that 
he wishes to sell in order to get into something that is supposed 
to be better. 

It is the best thing, under Prudential conditions, that he can buy. 
When a man invests in life-insurance he begins to cultivate that 
most important habit, the saving habit. Saving becomes com- 
pulsory. Some of us have started at interesting periods in our 
career to insure ourselves, and we know, too, that it is a simple 
and easy matter to divert this special saving fund into a channel 
of disbursement. A bill must be paid, there is a promising specula- 
tion, or a necessity arises which we had not considered, when, behold, 
we have spent that which formed the basis of our most excellent 
resolutions. The holder of a life-insurance policy, however, first 
of all, makes adequate provision for his payments, and having done 
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so, feels that his duty has been well performed, for he knows that 
his savings are safe. He knows that he has acquired protection 
for his family and a permanent investment that is not to be dissi- 
pated to satisfy a caprice or the friend “ with a tip.” 

Conservative bankers and brokers know that it requires courage 
and conviction to recommend investments, especially for small in- 
vestors; in fact, nowadays it is easier to condemn than praise. It 
requires no courage to recommend life-insurance for one already 
has the conviction, many of us having had the experience that 
teaches us that in at least one sense it is the wisest of all financial 
investments. The average business man usually employs three plans 
of investment that he regards as safe, permanent, and profitable. 
They are: (1) the ownership of his home; (2) the savings-bank ac- 
count; and (3) life-insurance. He often differs regarding their 
order of merit or their relative importance. He may own one and 
not the others, and often the one he owns to the exclusion of the 
others is the insurance policy. 

A moderately prosperous New York merchant has a number of 
small investments consisting chiefly of railroad stocks and bonds in 
lots of 10 to 50 shares and 1 to 5 bonds. He owns his own home, 
which is in Brooklyn. Not long ago he was obliged to remove from 
Brooklyn and he endeavored to sell his house, but could only do 
so at a substantial sacrifice. Commenting on the loss he said: 
“The only investment I have that never worries me is my life- 
insurance. How about my stocks and bonds? Well, you rarely get 
through a year without worrying about them. Instead of selling 
my stocks in 1902, or simply keeping them, I bought more at the 
top and now my interest yield is very small. Recently I sold 
several bonds of a terminal company at a loss, and so the reinvest- 
ment problem is always with you. You often act on the opinion 
of a man whose judgment of security values is as superficial as 
your own. Life-insurance protects a man against himself, and that 
is a factor that many of us do not consider at its actual value.” 

On another occasion a perplexed investor remarked: ‘ When one 
considers the number of railroad collateral trust bonds and the 
security behind them, he feels that it requires an expert to deter- 
mine their value. As far as the newer industrials are concerned, 
their future value is problematical. So many contingencies enter 
into the calculation that the buyer must reckon on more or less 
worry as part of the bargain. Before a new security ceases to be 
speculative it must pay regular dividends over a period of years 
that includes good times and bad. Having done that it sells on an 
investment basis and the interest yield is very small. The new 
shares and bonds which are based on prospective value and offered 
the investing public have no end and the investor of moderate means 
can employ no discrimination in considering them, but must reject 
them all.” 

“T never realized,” said another New-Yorker recently, “ what a 
good investment a life-insurance policy is until my application 
was rejected.” 

The Prudential Insurance Company offers buyers of life-insurance 
a number of policies, including the whole-life policy, the limited- 
payment policy, the intermediate policy, the endowment policy, the 
guaranteed 5 per cent. 20 year insurance endowment bond policy, 
and the 5 per cent. gold insurance bond policy. Industrial insur- 
ance, children’s endowments and annuities, are also issued by The 
Prudential. Considered in their regular order as follows, each 
possesses an investment feature peculiar to itself: 

(a) The whole-life policy is life-insurance in its simplest form. 
oe are paid during life and the amount insured is paid at 
death. 

(b) The limited-payment life policy is a popular form of insur- 
ance. Premiums are payable for a determined period of 10, 15, or 20 
years, or until death, if it occurs within the period. If the insured 
survives the period the policy is continued in force without further 
— by the policy-holder, and the amount insured is paid at 
eath. 
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(c) The endowment policy possesses an investment feature aside 
from the insurance. It enables a person to provide for old age; it 
inculcates the saving habit in young men, and when the policy ma- 
tures gives him capital with which to embark in business. In the 
interval one is always insured and thus a twofold object may be 
accomplished. It provides for the payment, at the end of the 
endowment period, to the person insured, of the sum named in the 
policy, or the amount of the policy, in the event of death, to the 
beneficiary. 

All the foregoing policies may be obtained either on a non- 
participating basis or on the accumulative Five Year or Annual 
Dividend plan. 

(d) The guaranteed 5 :per cent. 20 year endowment policies also 
contain investment features aside from the insurante. 

If the insured survive the endowment period of 20 years, the 
initial sum, together with the accumulated guaranteed additions, 
becomes payable to him in cash. Under the policy the sum insured 
is increased each year by a guaranteed addition of 5 per cent. If 
the insured die within the endowment period, The Prudential will 
pay the full value of the bond together with $50 per $1000 of origi- 
nal insurance for each; year’s premium that has been paid; 
but if he survive the endowment period he will receive in cash 
twice the initial sum, and other methods of settlement are 
open to him. 

(e) The 5 per cent. gold insurance bond policy provides for bonds 
issued in the single denomination of $1000 and in numbers from 
1 to 100. The terms of the contract are simple and cannot mystify 
any one of average intelligence. The title of the contract is not 
“ gold bond,” but “ gold bond policy ” prefixed by the name of the 
kind of policy it may be, such as whole life, endowment, ete. Its 
distinguishing feature is the method of settlement at maturity. 

The gold bond policy provides for the issuance of interest-bearing 
gold bonds in lieu of a cash payment. The bonds are issued ‘in 
amounts of $1000 for each amount of $1313 of insurance and bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. of their face value ($1000), pay- 
able semiannually in advance. The bonds are 5 per cent. bonds. 

If a gold bond ‘policy on the life plan be considered solely from 
an investment point of view, the question of net return on the 
money cannot, as a matter of course, be determined until the policy 
matures by death. If the policy be on the endowment plan and 
mature as an endowment the cost of insurance protection should be 
allowed for in computing the net return. 

The method of settlement by the issue of bonds is one of several 
devised to meet a demand which, while of considerable proportions, 
is not comparable in volume to the demand for straight life-insur- 
ance. The bonds after issue may be disposed of singly or en bloc 
at a minimum selling price to the company issuing them. 

On all the foregoing policies cash loans, paid-up insurance, and 
other values are provided for. 

(f) Children’s endowment policies are based on the desire to make 
adequate provision for the education of a youth, to provide capital 
to start a young man in business, or to give a daughter a dowry at 
marriage. 

(g) Life annuities, sometimes cailed income policies, are more 
popular in England than in the United States: A man, aged 65, for 
example, can obtain from The Prudential for a single payment of 
$5000 an annual income for the remainder of his life of $563.05, or 
about 11 per cent. per annum of the amount invested. 

In conclusion, it must also be remembered that policies to-day are 
more liberal in their provisions than they were 15 years ago. The 
writer is of the opinion that the strongest views and the ones really 
worth having regarding the value and results of life-insurance as 
an investment are those of policy-holders in different parts of the 
country. Those interested, who care to pursue the subject farther, 
can obtain from The Prudential, as did the writer, the testimony 
of satisfied policy-holders of varying ages and condition in widely 
separated communities. 
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AT THE TOBACCO EXPOSITION HELD AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN A FEATURE WHICH ATTRACTED ATTENTION WAS A CIGARETTE- 
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‘-HEN you purchase a ticket to the Tobacco Exposition 


at Madison Square Garden you will find on the 
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titket a number of coupons, one of which will entitle you to 
an excellent cigar, another to a package of expensive ciga- 
rettes, a third to a package of smoking tobacco, and_ the 
others to many similar souvenirs. tach ticket will return 
to the purchaser, in smokes and smoker's articles, far more 


in value than its purchase price. 
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By the Light of the Soul 


(Continued from page 1288.) 


her heart, but she said to herself that she 
would graduate with honors. 

She was being consumed like a lamp which 
needed oil. Love was, for the girl, not only 
a need, but a condition of life. Maria was 
realizing it... There seemed to be no organic 
trouble. The local physician had been con- 
sulted, and said that nothing whatever was 
the matter, yet had gone away with a grave 
face after prescribing a simple tonic. The 
fact was that life was flickering low, as it 
sometimes does with no ostensible reason 
which science could grasp. 

All this time, while Maria was suffering 
as keenly as her sister, her suffering left 
no evidence. She had inherited from her 
mother a tremendous strength of will which 
sustained her. In those days, to Maria, 
who had a. ready imagination, her unhappi- 
ness seemed sometimes to assume a material 
shape like the fabulous dragon. She seemed 
to be fighting something with tooth and 
claw, a monstrous verity, but she fought, 
and she kept the upper hand. Maria did 
not lose flesh. She ate as usual, she retained 
her interest in her work, and all the time, 
whenever a moment of solitude came, she 
renewed the conflict. She thought as little 
as possible of Wollaston. She avoided even 
looking at him. He thought that he really 
was an object of aversion to her. He began 
to question the advisability of his retain- 
ing his position another year. He told him- 
self that it was hardly fair to Maria to 
subject her to such annoyance, that it was 
much easier for him to obtain another posi- 
tion than it was for her. 

Wollaston in those days used sometimes 
to glance at Evelyn, and notice how very 
thin and delicate she looked, and an anxiety 
which was almost paternal was over him. 
He used almost to wish that she was not 
so proficient in her studies. One day, meet- 
ing her in the vestibule, when no one was 
in sight, he could not resist the impulse 
which led him te pat her little dark curly 
head, and say, in a voice broken with ten- 
derness, “* Don’t study too hard, little one.” 

Evelyn gave an upward glance at him and 
ran away. Wollaston stood still a moment, 


dazed. He was not naturally a conceited 
man. Then, too, he had always regarded 


himself as so outside the pale that he doubt- 
ed the evidence of his own senses. If he had 
not been tied to Evelyn’s sister he would 
have said to himself, in a rapture, that that 
look. of the young girl’s meant, could mean, 
only one thing: that all her innocent heart 
was centred upon himself. It would have 
savored no more of conceit than the seeing 
of his face in a mirror. 

However, he was very careful not to ad- 
dress Evélyn particularly again, but that 
one little episode had been sufficient for the 
girl to build another air castle upon. That 
night when she went home she was radiant 
with happiness. Her color had_ returned, 
smiles lit her whole face. Ineffable depths 
of delight sparkled in her eyes. It seemed 
almost a sacrilege to look at the young girl, 
whose heart was so plainly evident in her 
face. Maria looked at her, and felt a chill 
in her own heart. 

“Something must have happened,” she 
said to herself. 

Maria felt horribly uneasy. She could 
not understand her sister’s sudden change 
of mood, and yet she did not for a moment 
doubt Wollaston. She said to herself that 
as far as she was concerned she would brave 
the publicity if Wollaston loved Evelyn, but 
she recalled, as exactly as if she had com- 
mitted it to heart, what Evelyn had said 
with regard to divorce and the horror which 
she had expressed of a divorced man or 
woman remarrying. Then she further con- 
sidered how much worse it would be if the 
divorced man married her own sister. She im- 
ugined the horrible details, the surmises, the 
newspaper articles, and she said to herself 
that, even if she herself were willing to face 
the ordeal, it would be still more of an or- 
deal for Wollaston and Evelyn. She said 
to herself that it was impossible; then she 
also said to herself, with no bitterness, but 
with an acquiescence in the logic of it, that 
it would be much better for them all if she, 
Maria, should die. : 

To be Continued. 
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“The Best Bitter Liqueur” 


A tonic and cordial 
—gives an appetite 


and good health. 
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and better 

for you. 
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Rottled Only by 
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New Conceptions 
in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


HIS is not a dry and arid treatise, 


unintelligible to the general 
reader, but a _ clear, compre- 
hensive exposition of the results of 


latter-day scientific research and dis- 
covery. The underlying romance of 
science and scientific method has never 
been more convincingly set forth than 
by Mr Snyder. The book will be 
nothing short of a revelation to the 
average layman, while of abiding value 
to the scientific student. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net 
(postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean ¢f the School ef Accountancy, 
New York University 
This book wiil be found of great help to every 
housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 
manner a simple but comprehensive system 
the No 


book - keeping is 


of keeping household accounts. 


previous knowledge of 
required. There are sample pages showing 


exactly how the system is put to practical use. 
Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS. NEW YORK 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


Small, high-class parties leave San Francisco October 5, 30, 
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January 5. Japan, China, India, Burmah, Egypt, 
etc. Most liberal arrangements. Illustrated programs ready. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York. 
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Model (who has been to an amateur concert given at lady artist’s studio): 


‘Lor’ love ’e, miss, but yer played the magdaline lovely last night!’’ 
—From an unpublished drawing by the late Phil May. 
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Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 
Send your address for » FREE SAMPLE, or 
15c. in stamps fora full sized box. 
Grocers sclil it. 
THE ELEctTRO Sixicon Co,, 30 Cliff St., New York, 
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A TABLE LUXURY 





Dr. Lavendar’s People 


by 
MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 





“When first we read Old Chester Tales,” says the New York Times, “it was 

an event, and Dr. Lavendar’s People, a second volume of these stories, is well 

up to the high standard set by the first. Dr. Lavendar himself is one of the 

creations of fiction that will not willingly be allowed to die.” This criticistr. is 

one of the many that have greeted the book everywhere. If unanimity of 

praise is any indication of success, Mrs. Deland has again achieved a triumph. 
Itustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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LIQUEUR. 


PERES GHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW-MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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‘By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


EVER before has the 
dignified title of 
“Memoirs” graced so 
funny a book as this. 
The sorry side of life— 
the tribulations of the lit- 
tle tots—have no place ‘1 
this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home life of 
a typical young American 
couple. All the various 
incidents of a lively young- 
ster’s babyhood here find 
portrayal such as only Jo- 
sephine Daskam can give. 
The profuse pen-and- 
ink drawings of F. Y. Cory 
are done in the spirit of 
the narrative. The book 
will provoke the laughter 
of any one who simply 
turns the pages. 


Cloth, $1.50 
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